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PREFACE 

TO 

THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following letters were originally designed to 
be preserved in manuscript, as a legacy to a motherless 
child. The circumstances which have resulted in 
their being given to the world it is unnecessary to 
state. The author has only to add his earnest prayer 
that they may be read with some degree of advan- 
tage by young females into whose hands they may 
happen to fell; and especially by those whom the 
righteous providence of God has deprived of the 
benefit of maternal care and instruction. 

December 1, 1821. 
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TO 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



The first editioa of this book was published with- 
out the autlior's name, and without the least exftecta- 
tion that a second would ever be called for. Re- 
peated requests however were made at an early pe- 
riod, that the work should be republished in a some- 
what enlarged form ; and but for professional en- 
gagements, these requests would sooner have been 
complied with. The letters which compose the pre- 
sent volume are, with s6me slight variation, on the 
same subjects with those of the first edition ; though 
they have all been rewritten, and most of them es- 
sentially altered and enlarged. Indeed the book as 
it now appears, though it is styled a second edition, 
contains but few pages of the work as it was origi- 
nally published. It has been the design of the 
writer to adapt it, in its present form, to the various 

exigencies of a young female^ and to furnish her 
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X PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

with counsel and instruction which may be useful, 
not only during the period of her education, but 
also in subsequent life. Though the letters are ad- 
dressed to his own child, he reg^ds her as the re- 
presentative of young females in general ; and his 
object in writing them will be fully answered, if they 
shall contribute, in the humblest degree, to elevate 
the standard of female acquisitions alid female cha- 
racter. 

Albany, April 12, 1831. 
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LETTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Mydetrckild, 

It is for th6 heart of the parent akme, adequately 
to oonceive of the tender responsibilities that Ifelcmg to 
the parental relatioii. It is impossible, if he have the 
feelings of a man— miich more of a Christian-^that he 
should ccmtemplate a beloved child oomyng ^nrward into 
life, and b^^ming a care^ for etemitj, without agitat- 
ing in his own bosom the questicxi^ what the probable 
oondition of that child may be in the future stages of 
existence ? And, if I mistake not, there are some spe- 
cial reas(ms why the sdicitude of a parent should be 
awakened by contemplating the condition of a daughter 
during the critical period to which I have referred. In 
addition to all the other circumstances which render her 
an object c([ deep interest, and in w^plch she shares in 
commcm with children of the other sex, she is, in a 
higher degree than they, dependant on parental aid: 
there is a sort of natural defencelessness in her condi- 
tion, iiMiependently of the fostering care of those from 
whom under God she received her being, that makes an 
appeal to a parent's heart, which, if it be not a heart of 
st(Hie, he will strive in ram to recast. 

If I should say that the common feefings cf parenta 
solidtude have something to do in tBctating the plan of 
addressing the following letters to you, I should cer- 
tainly tell you the truth, but not the whole truth ; for 
your circumstances, though by no means peculiar to 
youreel^ have been pre-eminently fitted to give you a 
high ]dace not only in the affMStions but the sympathies 
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of your father. It was my lot, in the wise but mysterious 
providence of God, to see your mother taken from you 
at an age when you were incapable of estimating her 
affection or your loss ; and to find myself at the same 
moment looking for the last time on the cold remains of 
a beloved wife, and listening to the unconscious but 
piercing cries of a motherless child. While I shall al- 
ways remember that moment with emotions not to be 
told, I can never fail to connect with it a recollection of 
the goodness of Grod in ordering so favorably the cir- 
cumstances of your infancy, and in giving you, in due 
time, another mother, who counts it a privilege to do her 
utmost to make you good, and useful, and happy. You 
will instantly perceive that the circumstances to which I 
have now adverted, could hardly fail to awaken a deep 
and permanent interest in a father's heart ; and I assure 
you they have had much to do in bringing me to the 
resolution to write the following letters. 

That you may be thie better prepared to estimate the 
importance of the various topics to which I intend, in 
these letters, to dupct your attention, I beg you to re- 
member that what you are at the age of eighteen or 
twenty, you probably will be, making due aJlowance for 
the change of circumstances, in every future period of 
life. In other words, your character will, by that time, 
in all probability, have acquired a fixed direction ; — a di- 
rection which will last through all the scenes of your 
prosperity and adversity to your dying hour ; which will 
influence and control aU your prospects as it respects 
comfort, respectability, and usefulnesss here ; and which 
will go farther, and shed upon your prospects for a future 
world the brightness of immortal glory, or the black- 
ness of endless despair. I admit that there are many 
exceptions from this remark ; but I appeal to the records 
of humaa experience, I appeal to the observation of any 
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individual who has been accustomed carefully to notice 
facts on this subject, whether the general truth be not 
as above stated — That in the great majohtj of cases, 
the character of a young female, at the close of her edu* 
cation, is formed for life — of course, formed for eternity ? I 
am sure this consideration cannot fail, if you duly estimate 
it; to give deep interest to every eflfort, and especially 
every parental effort, that is made to fona you to virtue 
and happiness. 

I am aware that much has been written on the sub- 
jects upon which I am to address you, and with a de* 
gree of ability to which I can make no claim. Never- 
theless I am constrained to say that most of the books 
with which I am acquainted, designed for the special 
benefit of young females, have seemed to me either de- 
ficient in some important topics of instruction, or to con* 
tain views on some other points from which an intelli- 
gent christian parent would be compelled to dissent. 
Far be it from me to intimate that I expect in these letters 
to supply all the deficiences, or correct all the mistakes, 
of those who have gone before me : I only promise that 
the views which I communicate shall be such as, after 
mature reflection, and I trust I may add, earnest prayer, 
appear to me to be consonant with reason, experience, 
end scripture. I have no ambition to say any thing that 
fidiall appear new or striking, but my whole object is to 
give you plain parental advice on topics whioh do not 
lose their importance with their novelty. And it is a 
thought upon which I dwell with 8<Hne intei^est that, 
though you might read the writings of a stranger'with 
indifference, you will peruse these letters with attention, 
and perhaps advantage, when the heart that dictates 
them shall have ceased to beat, and the hand by which 
they are penned shall have mouldered into dust. 
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I haitUj need tell joti that my £iBt wish and most fer- 
vent prayer an your b^alf is, that you may remembtr 
yow Creat&r in the day* of your youth. Unless yon em- 
brace the gospel as a' redeeming and purifying sjrstem, 
in other words, unless you become a practical follower of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, it would profit you nothing in the 
end, tkoiigh you shoiild have every other accomplish- 
ment which can adorn your chamcter or recommend 
you to the world. In the progress of these letters, I 
shall dwell an the subject of practical religion with some 
degree ci particularity ; and I wish you distinctly to re* 
member, while I am directing your attention to other 
subjects, that they are all subordinate to this. To see 
you walking in the truth, and keeping the command- 
ments of God, will, more than anything else, gladden 
the heart of 

Your affectionate father. 



LETTER n. 
EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. 

MydeareUld, 

The developement of the social principle is one of 
the earliest exhibitions of human nature. This, in con- 
nexion with the benevolent affections, constitutes the 
foundation of friendship. Hence we find that strong 
attachments oflmi exist between children, long before 
the judgment is sufficiently developed to decide in re- 
spect to the qualities which should enter into the cha- 
racter of a ^end. A glance at your own short experi- 
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eiice will conviiice yoM that it has been coofonned to 
this law of our condition. You will find, on a review of 
jour childhood, that you have formed many friendships, 
without much discrimination ; some of which may 
have already given place to others ; while some, per- 
haps, may continue to the evening of life. 

The importance of early friendships is to be estimated 
by the influence which they exert in forming the cha- 
lacter. That this influence must be very great, no one 
can question who has considered either the constitution 
of our nature, or the actual results which are found in^ 
experience. We are originally constituted creatures of 
habit, subject in a high degree to the influence of exam- 
ple ; and though many of the impressions which the 
mind receives in childhood are necessarily worn out in 
its progress to maturity, yet those which remain are 
wrought into the very texture of the character, and be- 
come the most efficient principles of action. Every 
person who attentively examines his own character, or 
who is intimately acquainted with the process by which 
the characters of others have been formed, .will find suf- 
ficient proof of the reality and extent of this influence. 
VfTio has not heard, on witnessing the wnck of parental 
hopes in a ruined and wretched child, that it was the 
melancholy result of bad early associations ? And who, 
on the other hand, has not watched with delight the be^ 
nign influence of a virtuous friendship upon the unfolding 
Acuities of the mind and dispositions of the heart 1 

If so much importance be attached to the fiiendships 
which you form in early life, you will at once perceive 
that the choice of your friends ought to be a matter of 
the most deliberate caution : for though your earliest slU 
tachments must necessarily result firom circumstances 
not within your control, yet, in respect to those which 
are formed subsequently to the ponod of childhood, you 
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maycallto jour aid judgmMit and refleedoQ. Anifeon 
thk subject which jou should ncTer &il to observe is, 
not too hastily to proffer your confidence— 4M>t to consent 
to an unreserred intimacy with any (»e, till you have 
gained a thcxough knowledge of the character. Th^ 
effect of disregarding this rule would be to k>wer the es- 
timate which would be fonned of your frmdship, tb ex- 
pose you, at leastj to the charge of imprudence, and not 
improbably, to many more serious evils. You may safely 
calculate that considemble suspicion is to be attached to 
professions which are made by those who have had Httle 
opportunity to know you ; while you may reasonably 
expect, on the other hand,* that dr friendship which is the 
result of an intimate acquaintance will be a lasting 
source of pleasure and advantage. 

In respect to the character of your particular fiiencte, 
I hardly need say that you ^re not to expect to find 
those who are free from imperfection or sin. You wiU 
recollect that in common with yourself, they belong to a 
race of fallen beings ; and it would be strange indeed, 
if there should not be occasion, both on your part and 
theirs, for mutual condescension to each other's infinni- 
ties, and mutftal forgiveness of each other's errors. 
Nevertheless, in the selection of your friends, you may 
safely place your standard as high as is consistent with 
our present fallen state ; and you ought, in no case, im* 
necessarily to contract an intimate friendship with gob 
whose examine, on the whole, you would not choose to 
imitate; for this obvioufi reason, that the tendency of 
such a friendship to assimilate its subjects is so str(xig, 
that there is little probability, in any given case, of its 
bdng Counteracted. 

One quality wludi is c^ great importance in an inti- 
mate friend, is an amiable temper. Every one knows 
how much of the unhappiness of Ufe results from the 
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haughtj, kritabie, and unkind feelings of thoee with 
whom we are even remotely associated ; of course, the 
evil beccHDoies greater in fKropordon to the nearness of the 
relation which we sustain to them. A person c^ an un- 
amiable t^per was nev^ formed ather to enjoy or im- 
part the highest pleasure connected with friendship ; for 
though one df Uus character may be sincerely attached 
to you, and may be, on the whole, quite desirous of pro- 
moting your hapi»ness, it would be passbg strange if 
your intercourse with hec should not frequently be em* 
bittered by heaitj or unkind expressions. I advise you, 
therefore, in the selectkm of your friends, to have par- 
ticular reference to the natural diqiosition *, and as a ge- 
neral rule, not to admit to your unreserved confidence 
any who would be likely often to wound your sensibility, 
and whose feelings are not, and cannot be attuned to 
' the ^joyments of a refilled friendship. 

Another trait which it is desirable that your intimate 
fiiends should possess is a good and cultivated under- 
standing. I do not mean that you are to consider it in- 
dispensably requisite that a friend should be possessed of 
uncommon genius, as should have made great attain- 
ments in any of the departments of science or literature ; 
but there is a wide dififerencc^ between the accomplish- 
ments of which I now speak, which &11 to the lot of 
comparatively few, and that intellectual barrenness which 
must oppose an effectual barrier to all pleasant or use- 
ful intercourse. One important purpose which you ought 
to propose to yourself in an intimate friendship, is the 
culture of the understanding ; for besides the advantages 
for improvement which are connected with an unreserved 
intercourse, it would be obviously wrong that so much 
time as that intercourse would probably occupy i should 
be spent, without contributing, in any degree, to the 
strength or derelopement of the intellectual Acuities. If 
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jFOur most intimate associates are p^rsotia of good sense 
and a good degree of improvement, jou can hardly fail 
to derive some intellectual advantage from mingling in. 
tbeir society; you will breathe an atmosphere which, 
will cerate almost insensibly to invigorate the powers of 
your mind. But if, on the other hand, you are most con- 
versant with those, whose minds are cast in an inferior 
mould, and whose opportunities of mental cultivation are 
very narrow, you will not only lose much positive advan- 
tage, but it. will be strange if your own inind does not 
gradually come to sympathize in the imbecility and bar- 
renness with which it is so constantly brought in contact. 

As another quality which you ought to regard in the 
choice of your friends, I would mention discretion. This 
is something quite distinct from genius, but though a less, 
dazzling quality, it is prpbably more important both to 
hapjHness and usefulness. Many a female of a brilliant 
and cultivated mind, has sacrificed her own character 
and the comfort of her friends to indiscretion. If* your 
most intimate friends are of this character, the evil to 
yourself will be twofold : you will partake of the unhap- 
piness. which they will frequently bring upon themselves, 
and you will often yourself be subject to embarrassment 
and perplexity in consequence of their imprudence. 
Never be attracted then, in the selection of a friend, by 
any appearance of eccentricity. In almost every case, 
you will find it associated with some kind of indiscretion; 
and wherever this exists in any considerable degree, it 
will be enough to poison the most intimate friendship. 
Let your friends be those who have the reputation of 
being prudent and judicious. Better that they should 
possess these qualities than every artificial accomplish- 
ment. 

I will only add in respect to the character of your par- 
ticular friends, that it is exceedingly desirable that they 
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Aovid be persons who maintain a seriouB regard for re* 
figi(»i) and who live under its practical influence. In the 
fiMrmation of jour friendships as well as in every thing 
else, you are to recollect that you are an immortal and 
accountable creature, and to keep in view your prepara- 
tion for a future world. Nothing will serve more effectu* 
ally to prevent or banish all serious impressions than an 
unrestrained intercourse with the vain and careless. 
Whatever other attractions such persons may possess^ 
you may rest assured that the single fact that they treat 
religion with levity or indiflference, is a sufficient reascxi 
why they should not be your chosen friends. Indeed the 
more engaging they are in other respects, the more reason 
would you have to dread their influence as companions; 
because they would throw aroimd an irreligious life so 
manymoredangerousattractions. Letyourintimatefriends 
therefore be, at least, persons, who pay a conscientious 
regard to the duties of religion ; and if they have deeply 
felt its power, you ought to regard it as an additional 
recommendation. If you rightly improve the privilege, 
you will not have occasion at the close of life, to lament 
that your most intimate associates were persons of ex* 
emplary pety. But if you should choose friends of an 
opposite character, you have great reason to fear that the 
remembrance of it will embitter your closing hour with 
unavailing regrets. 

Let me here remark, as a direction which you will do 
well always to keep in mind, that your particular friends 
should not be very numerous. My reasons for this ad* 
vice are the following. To meet all the claims which 
many intimate friendships would involve, would require 
too much of your time ; and would necessarily int^ere 
with the duties connected with your station in life. You 
could derive no advantage from having many intimate- 
friends, which would not be as well secured to you by a 
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smaller circle, and indeed just in proportion as the num- 
ber is extended beyond a moderate limit, jou will defeat 
the purposes which such a friendship is designed to an» 
swer. For it is in4X)s8ible, from the nature of the case, 
thiat you should bestow the same degree of confidence 
and affection upon a great number as upon a few ; and 
as the advantage to be' derived is in some measure, in 
proportion to the strength and intimacy of the fri^idship, 
it is obvious that the more numerous is your circle of 
particular friends, the less satisfaction and benefit you 
can expect to receive. It is equally true, on the other 
hand, that the greater the number to whom you profiler 
your confidence, the less will your confidence be valued in 
each, particular case ; for there is no exception herefrom 
the general rule that things are cheap in proportion as 
they are common. — Be satisfied then, with a few choice 
friends, and be not ambitious to be the confidant of all 
your acquaintance. 

Another suggestion closely connected with the one 
which Iliave just made, is, that you should not be fickle 
in your friendships ; — ^not hastily give up one friend for 
the sake of gaining another. Wherever this disposition 
is discovered, it is sure to excite disgust, and to attach 
suspicion to any subsequent professions. Be as cautious 
as you will in forming your attachments, but when they 
are once formed, never let them be broken unless on 
some ground that you can justify to your reason and con- 
science. One single instance of the unreasonable deser- 
tion of a friend, would do an injury to your character which 
time could scarcely wear out, or future fidelity retrieve. 

It only remains that I suggest a few hints in respect 
to the manner in which your intercourse with your 
friends should be regulated. That you should treat them 
with a high degree of confidence is implied in the fact 
that you extend to them a particular friendship. Never 
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wpund them by lany unreiUB6nable expressions of distrust 
or by withholding from them any thing which they have 
a right to know. Be particularly cautious not to excite 
curiosity by drop|Hng a hint in relation to subjects which, 
from any consideration, you do not feel willing fully, to 
explain. Such mysterious allusions often excite painful 
suspicions in the mind, and have not unfirequently been 
instrumental in separating chief friends. It would be 
too paltry a consideration for which to wound the feel- 
ings, or to expose yourself to the loss, of a valued friend, 
that you might be amused by witnessing the common 
Operations of curiosity. 

' But while I would have you as unreserved in your 
intercourse with your friends as the relation which you 
bear to them demands, I would also have you beware of 
the opposite extreme of pouring into their ears every 
thing which you may happen to know, without discrimi- 
nation. In your intercourse with a censorious world, it 
would be strange if you should not sometimes hear re- 
marks upon their chajracters, which, however unmean- 
ing in themselves, could .not be repeated in their hearing, 
without giving pain. Make it a rule therefore never to 
carry any unfavorable report to a friend, unless you be- 
lieve that it vill in some way or other be productive of 
good. Not a smaU part of the ill rumors which exist in 
society are to be traced to a habit of gossipping rather 
than to any settled purpose to slander ; and if you should 
carry every thing of this kind that you hear to your 
friends to whom it relates, no doubt they -^ould often be 
severely wounded, where there was no positive intention of 
attacking their character. 

I would say too, that in your intercourse with each of 
your friends, you ought to maintain a scrupulous re- 
serve, in respect to what may have been confidentially 
intrusted to you by others. Your duty requires that 
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yon stiould pay a eacied regard to the confidence whicb 
each reposes in jou ; aiid nohe of them can reasonably 
claim that you should betray another for thdbr gratificar 
tion. If you have several intimate Mends, who are not, 
at the same time, the intimate friends of each other, yo^ 
should bear in mind that, in disclosing to one a secret 
which has been committed to you by another, you vio» 
late a fundamental principle of good friendship ; for howw 
ever you may confide in the prudence and good faith of 
the pers(m to whom you make the disclosure, you ob- 
viously assume a right which does not belong to yoi^— 
that of giving notoriety to the private concerns of an iii* 
dividual beyond what you have reason to believe were 
her intentions and wishes. And the case is not materi* 
ally diffetent in this respect, even where the friend who 
confides a secret to you, and thefri^d to whom you con* 
fide the same, are intimate with each other, there might 
be many reasons which would render it desirable that it 
should not be known to a third pa:son, however friendly, 
which might not exist in respect to yourself; and at any 
rate, your firiend does not feel, and ought not to feel^ 
when she intrusts a private concern to your keeping, in 
which p^hape, she alone is interested, that she thereby 
relinquishes the privilege of deciding whether or not it is 
to be communicated to others. You wiS therefore con* 
sider the secrets of each one of your fiiends as a sepa* 
rate and ind^pend^it trust, which you are fiiithfully and 
sacredly to regard. 

There is owe duty of great delicacy, to which you 
may sometimes be called in your intercourse with your 
friends— I mean that of reproof or admonition. Though 
I have advised you to set your standard high in sheet- 
ing your intimate associates, and to choose those whom 
you believe to be the best models of chaxact^^ you will 
not be disappointed to find them aometiioes in the wrong ; 
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• 
nor onght you t6 make every foible which you may no* 

dee in them the subject of -aAiioadversion. . At the s^me 
time, it admits of no question that occasions may arise, 
Vhich will not only warrant, but imperativdy demand, 
that you should take the attitude ef a reprover ; and on 
which to remain silent, would be a gross violation of 
the obligations of fhendship. There was a mutual 
pledge virtually given when your friendship was formed 
that you would sacredly endeavor to promote each 
other's best interests ; and you surely do not redeem this 
pledge, if you suffer gross errors to pass imreprovjed. 
The great secret of discharging this duty successfully, is 
to choose a proper time and place, and to do it in the 
spirit of gentleness and affection. Whenever.you take 
this attitude, instead of appearing to have -thrown off 
the character of a friend, and assuining an air of cold 
severity, you should let every expression and look testify, 
th^t you are, if possible, more imd^ the influence of 
genuine friendship, than ever. If you only succeed in 
making an impression that the reproof is the honest dic- 
tate of true kindness, you will be in little danger of fail- 
ing of your object : but if unhappily you leave the im- 
pression that it proceeded from p^sonal irritation, or from 
an unreasonable misconstruction of your conduct, it 
would be strange indeed if you should realize a happy 
result. 

In general, I would say that you ought to make all 
your intercourse with your friends as profitable €ls you 
can, both to yourself and them. It is hardly possible but 
that the fidendships which you form should be to you a 
source of great good, or great evil. If the time which 
you spend with your intimate assodatesf is. chiefly de- 
voted, as it should be, to the improvement of the intel- 
lect and the heart, you will never review it but with feel- 
ings of approbation. Butif^ on the oth^ hand, it is 
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given to levity and vamtj, and if those whom you re*^ 
gard with moet affection, are co-workers with you in 
murdering the hours which were given for better pur* 
poeea, then you have reason to expect that the friend- 
ships which you now form, instead of being the channel 
of. blessings, will serve to poison your mpral sen^ents, 
and to accumulate anguish for a dying hour. 

Your affectionate &ther. 



LETTER III. 
EDUCATION. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 
My dear childt 

In this and some following letters, I design to give 
you my views briefly on the subject of education. I 
say hrieflyj for the subject is of such extent, and 
has so many important connexiops, that one could 
scarcely think of doing justice to it in any thing short 
of an extended treatise. I shall confine myself to suc^ 
hints as I think may be most useful to you in prosecuting 
your own education. 

I would have you then, in the first place, bear in mind 
that the great object of your education is to enable you 
to bring into exercise the powers which God has given 
you, in such a manner as shall contribute most to his 
glory. For all the noble faculties with which you are 
gifted, you are indebted to the same Bemg who gave 
you your existence : on Him also you are dependent for 
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thor preservation ; and it is a first dictate of reaacm that 
thejr should Jbe employed in his sendee. But these &cul- 
ties alte evidently susceptibW of high cultivation; and 
without it diey can never accomplish the purpose foa 
which they ilxe designed. The-object of education then 
is twofold ; to develope the Acuities, and to direct them ; 
—40 bring out the energies of the soul, and to bring them 
to operate to the glory of the Creator. la other words 
it is to render you useful to the extent of your ability. 
From this view of the design of education in general, 
it would seem that no one, certainly no Christian, could 
dissent But who does not know that in the education 
of females, even this fundamental principle has too often 
been overlooked ; and that too by parents who hava pro- 
fessed to regulate their whole conduct by, a regard to 
christian obligation 1 Especially has i^this capital error 
been committed in substituting what is called an oma* 
mental, for a solid education; in taking more care to form 
the person than to form the mind ; and the consequence 
of this has been that many a girl of fine natural talents 
has come forth to the world and shown us the fruit of a 
loi^ and expensive education, in the marvellous dexterity 
she has acquired in the use of her hands and feet. But 
are not females gifted with the exalted attribute of rea- 
son as well as the other sex 1 And where has Provi- 
dence intimated that in one sex this gift is to be culti- 
vated with the utmost care, and in the other is to be left 
in all the wildness and barrenness of natjure ? What if 
the sexes have not in all respects the same destina- 
tion? What if man is destined to stand forth in the 
bolder walks of society ; and what if woman has her 
station allotted her more exclusively, amidst the retired 
scenes <tf domestic life 1 This may be a reason why 
their education should in some respects be differently con- 
ducted ; but it can never be an argument for leaving the 
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xoind c^ the female to mat with ignoraoce, or moulding 
her into a pleasant, animated plaything. If it be detrira- 
ble that the mind of man should expand and strejigthen 
bj exercise, it .must also be desirable that the female mind 
should share in some degree the d^me cultivation ; other- 
wise the dearest, tenderest connexion of Hfe^ which ought 
to be- but another name for the most absolute communitj 
of interest and feeling, will be converted into an unequal, 
unnatural league between intellectual refinement, and 
intellectual barbaristQ. 

You perceive theii that the object of female education 
cannot be attained, without careful attention *to the ciil- 
ture of the intellect. And let me say that this must ex- 
tend to the intellect in all its powers — ^to the perception, 
the judgment, the njemory, the reasoning faculty, &c. 
This is important, not only because each of these various 
faculties has its distinct o^ce, and just in proportion as 
it is. suffered to remain dormant or turned out of its pro- 
per direction, the end for which it is designed is defeated ; 
but because the different faculties have a mutual depend* 
ence upon each other, and like the parts of a well ad- 
justed machine, operate most legitimately and most 
effectually where the balance is carefully preserved. It 
is true indeed that much respect should be pafd to the 
peculiar constitution of the mind ; and it should be 
trained to put forth its most commanding efforts by 
means of its strongest powers ; nevertheless there are 
none of your faculties which you have a right 16 neglect; 
and even the feeblest of them should be cultivated at 
least so far that the mind may attain its fair and just 
proportion. 

It is also desdmble, in order that you may attain the 
true end of education, that you should, ad far as possible, 
adopt a course which will combine particular and gene- 
ral utility: that is, the various branches which you pur- 



sue,8houldb6 sucbas xxmj betumed toaomepraedcal vm^ 
wbila thejmimster to the g^eral cukure of the mind, and 
give it the easy command of it3 own pow«». The most 
interestiiig view of the education of the mind la ^t whieh 
r^aidsitas a system designed to bring out its powers, 
and cany it forward from one degree of strength to an« 
other. What though you may gaift^ver so much know- 
ledge, if eve^ new degree of it is not a new decree of 
intellectual power, you do not reap the legitimate fruit of 
your mental toil. That this important object may be 
gained, accustom yourself in every branch of study tQ 
independent reflection, and let your mind freely think its 
own thoughts, and be not afraid to presume that the text 
book itself, where it is any thing else than the l^ble, may 
be wrong. Not that I would encourage in you a habit 
of intellectual presumption: that in any youth were dis- 
gusting^ — ^in a young female it were intolerable. But 
that habit of modest inquisitiveness whiph asks for a 
reason for whatever it assents to, and which unosten- 
tatiously pushes its inquiries^ beyond authority, or even 
in the face of authority, is always to be commended ; 
and is fitted above almost any other habit of mind to 
give you a knowledge of your powers on the one hand, 
and a command of them on the other. 

Let me here say a word in regard to the use and abuse 
of text books. That you may derive from them impor- 
tant aid in the prosecution of your studies there ckn be 
no doubt; and there is as little question that they are ca- 
pable of being perverted as auxiliaries to mental inaction. 
The true use to be made of them is, not to supersede, but 
to assist reflection; not merely to communicate in&Ana- 
tion, but to give an impulse to the intellect, by suggesting 
hmts and principles which it may follow out to their legi- 
timate results. But the danger is that while your me- 
mory will be laid imder contribution to gather up what« 
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eter is said in tke text book, your otlmr ftculties will 
find a ready diepeneation,- axul diat in your redtatioQ 
you will be satisfied to eooufine yourself to the very letter 
cf your author. In ordor to guard against this evil$ let 
what is said ui the text book be rege^rded aii only the 
basis df what jrou are to learn ; and let it serve ^ a 
guideto conduct you into other fields of thought ; and 
accustom yourself to scrutimze eveiy furincijde, and seek 
for a solution of every difikulty; that may pr^ent itself. 
Such a use of text books, while it will not expfose your 
mind to be enslaved by authorities, or leave any 6f its 
Acuities to rust through inaction, will secure ev^ posi- 
tive advantage which a record of the labors of other 
minds can imparts 

But while you should keep in view the general cul- 
ture of your mind, it is iimportant that each particular 
branch that you pinrsue should be of practical utility. It 
cannot be denied that the intellectual labors of many of 
the schoolmen, pre^ous to the revival of kaming in £u« 
xope^ were of great extent, and were fitted to produce a 
high degree of mental acumen. But every one who 
has looked into their writings, knows that the subjects 
upon which they employed their Acuities, were of little 
practical moment ;. and that they would often pour out 
a world of learned nonsense to establish a point, which 
after all was not worth establishing. They indeed, by 
this means, acquired an extraordinary power of discrimi- 
nation ; and this the true theory of education certainly 
does not overlook ; but it aims at this end by employing 
the mind upon subjects of practical utility ; subjects 
which it can turn to some account in the etery day af- 
feirs of life. AxkI let me say that it is important not only 
that the knowledge which you acquire should be pmcti- 
cal, but that you should also gain the ability of carrying 
it out, 9M you may have opportunity, in the various de- 
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pnrtmento of huxnan actioiL You night bate every va- 
riety of leaxning, and if withal jou had not learned to 
leduce it to practice, you could never rise above an edti- 
oated dunce ; whereas a much less degree of knoixdedge 
with the ability of applying it, would render you at 
onqe reqiectable and useful. 

I have cautioned you against an impiroper reliance oh 
text books: it is equalhjr important that you should 
guard against depending too nmch on instructers. Why 
is it that many a giil ci good natural talents, after en> 
joying the best advantages of education for years, cotnes 
away fiom school, a mere smatter^ in most branches 
included in h^ course, and thoroughly versed in none ? 
The reason often is that she has contented herself with 
being in a literary atmospheire, and going -through the 
daily routiQe of recitations ; and while she has depended 
upon her instructer to solve every difficulty, has hardly 
taxed herself with the labor of so much thought as was 
necessary to apprehend his explanAtions. Now I wish 
you to be deeply impressed with tl^e truth that all the 
instruction in the world will never make you a scholar 
independently of your own efforts. There is no such 
thing as thinking by proxy, any more than breathing by 
proxy; intellectual acquisitions must be the fruit of in- 
tellectucd labor; and whoever will not encounter the 
one must be satisfied to remain destitute of the other. I 
say then, listen attentively to all that is communicated 
by your instructers, and endeavor to make the best use 
d[ it ; but that this may be the case, let their thoughts 
become incorporated with your own, just as you do, or 
as you ought to do, in relation to the Uioughts of the au- 
thors whom you study. Your instructers may indeed 
co-operate with you in the cultivation of your mind; but 
if you undertake to throw the whole burden upon them, 
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tbe roBult may indeed witness to their fidelity, but it oer- 
talidy will witness to your foUy and mortificatioD. 
. Closely connected with the faithful exercise of your 
own faculties, independently of text bocdcs andieachers, 
is a habit of diligence. I do not mean that your whole 
time is to be occupied in study; this, while it would ex- 
pose your heaith, would impa^ the vigor of your facul- 
ties, and thus diminish your amount of acquisition. I 
would have you exercise your mind closely in study 
when you exercise it at all; and exercise it as constantly 
a3 is consistent with keeping it in the best state for suc- 
cessful application. While you profess to be a student, 
regard study as your mainbusmess; euid make your 
amusement subordinate, and so far as possible, subservi- 
ent to it. Recollect that the period allotted to your edu- 
cation is comparatively short ; and that every wasted 
hour of this golden season will tell fearfully on your fu- 
ture destiny, 

I have just alluded to the fact— and I wish here to 
bring it more distinctly before you-=-that in order that 
you may study to the mo^t advantage, part of your time 
must be devoted to relaxation and exercise — ^how large a 
part, your Own judgment and experience must decide. 
Many a young female of great promise has laid the 
foundation of disease that has carried her prematurely to 
the grave, by neglecting bodily exercise during the pe- 
riod of her education. And not only has she sacrificed 
her life to this imfortunate habit, but her intellectual ac- 
quisitions have actually been less, than if a due propor- 
tion of her time had beeil devoted to the exercise of her 
bodily powers. Whether therefore you regard the pre* 
servation of your life and health, or your success in the 
various branches of study, I earnestly entreat you to 
subject yourself to a course of daily, systematic exer- 
cise. In following Vm advice you will be surprised • to 
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find how much you iwiU gain in reepect to eliststicity^f 
s^nrits and vigor of thought ; and that you will citea ac- 
complisn more mental labor in a single hour than under 
toother circumstances you would accomplish in a day or 
even a week. And more than this, instead of leaving 
school with a constitution whose resources are mcure th^n 
half exhausted, and with an ominous palei^ess on ypui 
cheek which seems to say that the gmve is ready for you, 
you will probably come aw9.y.in the bloom of health, 
and with strength and resolution to engage in the duties 
of the station in which Providence, may, place you. 

Let mei say a word in this connexion in regard to the 
treatment which is due from you to your instructers. 
Next to your parents, your< instructers, if they are faith- 
ful, are most actively engaged in the formation of your 
chamcter; and they watch over you with a degree of 
solicitude inferior only to that which belongs to the pa- 
rental relation. It is obvious therefore that not only com- 
nnm propriety but gratitude requires that you should 
treat diem with great deference and respect. You are 
not indeed bound to receive every or any opinion they 
may express without examination; and you are at li- 
berty, unless fpr particular reasons they should choose to 
forbid it, modestly to propose difficulties which maybe 
suggested even by their own instruction ; but you are 
always faithfully to consult their wishes, and yield a 
ready obedience to their requisitions, and by your kind 
and respectful deportment, to do what you can to dimi- 
nish the burden of care and perplexity that is inseparable 
from their employment. I should do you. injustice to 
suppose it possible that you should, be guilty of such in- 
decorum as deliberately to trifle with the feelings of your 
instructers, or incur their open and direct censure ; but 
your conduct towards them would nev^ satisfy me, uiv- 
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leflsitshoaldbetachasto secure their pootire and urn- 

I cannot cloee this letter without again reminding jou 
that, as an accountable and immortal creature, you bi# 
to regard all other kinds of improv^nent as subordinate 
to the culture of the heart; and that your acquisitions^ 
if they are not sanctified by divine grace, will ultimately 
prove acurse to you rather than a blessing. White I am 
earnestly desiipus that you should make the most of your 
opportunities for improving your mind, I caafeBB that'I 
am not without apprehCTsion lest you should neglect the 
one thing needful ; and more than that — ^lest you should 
find temptations to the neglect ci. it growing out of dr- 
cumstaaces connected with your education. If you 
have a strong relish for study, th^re is danger that study 
will become with you the all engrossing concern, and 
will leave you without any thoughts to bestow upon 
Ood (Mr your soul's salvation. There is danger too that 
in your daily and acddental intercourse with thoughtless 
companions, you will contract the same habit <^indifibr- 
eEkce to religion which you witness in them, and this ha- 
bit will soon become fortified by the powerful infiueoce 
of example, and the dread of being singular. Such has 
been the melancholy result in relation to many a young 
female, who has commenced her education not only wx- 
der the influence of pious parental precepts and counsels, 
but with a tender conscience, with a habit of serious re- 
fiection, and with strong resolutions for entenng on the 
religious life. You cannot wonder then that I am de- 
sirous to apprise you of these temptations, and to urge 
you to be on your guard against them. And that you 
may resist them effectually, let me counsel you to let a 
portion of each day be sacredly devoted to meditation 
upon your character and condition as a sinful and immor- 
tal being, to the attentive perusal of the Holy ScriptureB) 



and to earnest endeietTorB fiir the ^sanctifying infiuences 
of the Holy Spirit. In a word, let me entreat yo\i to be* 
Qome a new creature in Christ Jesus — a jMractical and 
decided Christian. Th]» will not only save you from the 
danger ei being &tally ensnared by thoughtless asso* 
ciates, but it will impart to your example a dignity, and 
loveliness, and-power, which, under God, may render you 
instrumental of their salvation. It wiU at onee secure to 
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you the largest amount of intellectual improvement, and 
will be a pledge that all your acqu3siti(»s wiU be conse* 
cmted to the best interests of your fellow creatureSf and 
to the honor of your Creator and Redeemer. 

Your affectionate father. 



LETTER IV. 
EDUCATION, 

VARIOUS BRANCHES. 
Uf dear child, 

Having, in a preceding letter, called your attention 
to some general views of the subject of education, I d^ 
sign in this, to enumerate some of the various branches 
which will naturally be included in your course, and to 
give you my opimon of their comparative importance. 
Whatever relates to the selection and otder of your stu- 
dies, I am willing to leave in a great measure to your 
instnicters, not doubting that they will direct you with 
good judgment ; and I am willing too to leave something 
to your own taste and inclination ; but as this is a subject 
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which deeply involves the improvement of your mind and 
the formation 0f your character, and in which a father 
must of course feel a deep interest, you will pot wonder* 
that I am disposed to give yOu briefly the result of my 
experience and reflection. 

You need nqt be startled, when I go back to the 
very elementary branches of an education, and begin ta 
talk to you on the simple matter of learning to read. 
That you can read with tolerable correctness and some 
degree of fluency already, I admit; but you have at 
least as much to learn, as you have learned already, be* 
fore you can be, in any proper sense of the phrase, a good 
reader. My first advice is that you should adopt in every 
respect the tones of nature— ^the tones which you are ac- 
customed to use in common conversation. Almost every 
child contracts at a very early period what i& conunonly 
called a reading tone; a monotonous habit of utter- 
ance, which, while it outrages taste and nature, is gene- 
rally with great diflicultybrojken up. If you have already 
contracted this tone in any degree, (and it would be 
strange indeed if you had not,) make it your first object 
to get rid of it. When you sit down to read, do not think 
it necessary to assume a more formal or stately mental 
attitude, than if you were sitting down to converse ; and 
endeavor to utter the sentiments ofyour author in his lan- 
guage, in the same easy and familiar manner that you 
would talk off the same sentiments in your own. This 
of course implies that you read intelligently ; that you 
are able to enter into the spirit ofyour author, and readily 
and jfuUy to apprehend his meaning. You can never at- 
tain what I wish in this respect by the study of rules; 
though these may be of some assistance to you : you 
can only do it by understanding weU what you 
read, and giving yourself up to the simple dictate of 
nature ; and by often repeated ezerciaeB of this kind, 
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>^xi 'Will acquire the hnUt^wbicb t am l:ecoInmlBIu]il^p> 
Be careful also t)iat you utter each .sentence, and every 
part of each seutencei "with perfect distinctneas, and iaao 
loud a tooe that all that joxx say shall not oojfy^ 
heaxij but heard without eSo/ti. Guard, on the (me haodi 
against fatiguing the attention of those who listen to yqu 
foy the excessive rapidity of yout utterance^ and. on the 
-othi^^ against fumishiag them with an apology for going 
to sieep by your extreme deliberation. In a word^ let it 
he ypur aim to read ia such a ipai^er, as meet deeply t« 
impreas the sentiments of your author, and c^ course, 
4ai08t effectually to secure the attention of you rhearers, 
Next to reading comes the equally simple art of Spdl- 
ing. It is true of this as of every other dem^tary 
branch, aiid if I mistake not, in a higher degree than of 
any other, that if it is not learned at a very early period, 
it wE probably never* be learned at all^ andhence it is 
not uncommon to Ijnd men whose eaily education was 
neglected, but who by their own subsequent exertions 
haya. risen to the most elevated stations, leaving evi* 
d^ce through life upon every thing they write that they 
do not understand the art of making words out of letters. 
This indeed may be excused where there has been the 
want of early advantages ; but nothing else can render 
it tolerable. - I beg you will make it a point therefore, as 
early as possible, to possess yourseJf of a connect system 
of orthography. This is a thing to be learned partly by 
rule, but in a much greater degree, by practice ;^ and 
without much of the latter, I assure you that you can 
never arriv^e at much perfection in this simple but neces- 
sary department of .knowledge. Let me advise you in 
writing never to run the hazard of committing an ortho- 
graphical error, in a case in respect to which you are in 
doubt Always settle Uie point on the spot where it is 
practicable, by a reference to some standard authority. 

4 . 
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In this way you will acquire a habit of correctnees, and 
a particularity of information, which will soon make you 
' independent of dictionaiies ; whereas by adopting the 
opposite course, you will not only run the hazard of com- 
mitting an error in a case in which an err(»r, to say the 
least, is hardly decent, but you will i^cquire a habit of in- 
attention to your orthography which may ultizoately 
make it a task for a literary Mend to read your compo- 
sition. 

Als for Penmanship, I cannot say that t regard it so 
important that you should attain to high excellence in it, 
as in either of the preceding branches ; and yet I am de- 
sirous that your attainments in this department should, 
at least, be respectable. •■ I should be glad to see you 
write an easy and graceful hand, and above all I would 
have it possess the attribute of being legible. A more 
odd conceit never entered a human head than seekns to 
have gotten possession of some fit the present day — that 
a hand which puts one's invention to the torture,is a sure 
mark of genius. If that be the test, I wiD only say that 
I choose to have you run the hazard of being considered 
a dunce, rather than torment me and your other friends 
with illegible communications. How much truth there 
is in the doctrine held by some that the handwriting indi- 
cates the intellectual or moral character, I will not unde^ 
take to decide ; but I earnestly hope that you will take 
up no doctrine or practice on this subject that will pre- 
vent you from being a neat, plain, and if you please, ele- 
gant writer. 

I hardly need say that you can lay no claim to the 
character of an accomplished scholar, until you can 
speak and write with correctness your own language. 
And in order for this, you must gain a thorough know- 
ledge of English Grammar and Rhetoric. These 
branches should be so &miliar to you, that you will, as a 
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Blatter of course, aiid without even being coobcious of it 
at the time, judge every compositionyou read or hear by 
grammatical or rhetorical rules ; that you will as in* 
stantly detect an error in syntax or an e^or in taste, as a 
delicate ear would notice a confusion io musical sounds. 
I know indeed there have been those who have written 
with great power and even beauty, who have known no- 
thing of Rhetoric or Grammar, except as they were 
taught by nature; whose minds would pour out "thoughts 
that breathe in words that bum/' with the same apparent 
ease that a^ stream flows from its fountain; but there is 
no reason to doubt that even these pre-eminently gifted 
individuals would have done better with the ]aiowledge 
of which I am speaking than they did without it ; and 
at any rate they are exceptions from a general rule, ^Qd 
therefore furnish no ground for any general conclusion. 
' It were hardly nepessajry to say that a habit of easy 
and elegant compositipn is not iq be acquired in ordinary 
cases without much attention and long continued prao- 
.tice. If you should find therefore that your first efforts 
axe rather tame and feeble, it will be no reason why you 
should be discouraged; for no doubt there are many now 
on the list of fine writers whose first efforts were as 
tame and feeble as yours. Nothing will serve more 
effectually to improve your taste, and to give you an 
easy command of thought and expression than an inti-* 
mate acquaintance with the English classics^ You wiU 
also, especially in your earlier essays at composition, find 
it a useful exercise, after you lay aside your book, to com- 
mit the thoughts of your author to paper in your own 
language ; though I hardly need say that you are never 
to attempt to pass off any thing that you produce in this 
way as your own in any higher sense than it actually is 
so; for to say nothing of the immorality of such an act, 
which I should hope would be sufficie»t to deter you 
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from it, there is oo character in the HiemiiyvroM re- 
garded with mere odiuxti than a plagiarist. Remember 
that to form a g;ood writer, the first requisite is good 
thoughts — ^the second, a good style. If your can coin- 
mand thoughts which are striking, and original, it is ail 
the better, provided they are appropriate; but endeavor 
always to be appropriate at any rate. A striking thought, 
introduced merely because it is striking, and with no- 
thing in the connexion to justify it, is a blemish, and not. 
an ornament ; an indication both of the lack of judg^ 
ment and of taste. Whenever you have selectejl your 
subject, and have possessed yourself of the necessary 
information in respect 'to it, revolve it thoroughly in your 
mind, and see what appropriately belongs to it;^ and 
then select such thoughts or trains of thoughtas may 
seem to you on the whole most pertinent and useful. 
Arrange your thoughts, so fe.r as may be, before you be-* 
gin to write ] and then you will proceed with far more 
e0,se, and prbbably with far more success. Let your 
subjects be chosen, so far as possible, with reference to the 
general culture of your mind. It is too mudx the feshion 
of the day for girls, in writing their compositions, to ima- 
gine themselves survejdng some beautiful moonlight 
scene, or listening to the sound of some magnificent cata- 
ract, or contemplating nature in some other of her wild 
(Mr sweet or majestic forms: all this may be well enough 
for an occasional exercise of imagination ; but in gene* 
ral I advise you to select subjects of more practical inter- 
est •, subjects Which' are adapted to exercise the judg- 
ment, the reasoning faculty, and other powers of the, 
mind, and not merely to awaken or improve the-fancy. 
The secret of forming a- good style is to throw into it a 
due proportion of gracefulness and strength. There are 
a thousand good models Which I might recommend to 
you, but I am not desirous that you should closely study 
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any auMjel as such : the true mode is, to be conversant 
with as many good writers as you can, and to let your 
9iind operate in its own way, unembarrassed by the pe- 
culiarities of any. I am always delighted to read a 
book on which I can see the Very image and superscrip- 
tion of the author's own mind.. 

Of the various kinds of composition there is none per- 
haps to which young females generally are more in- 
clined, and for which they find more occasion, than the 
epistolary; and I must do your sex the justice to say tha^ 
in this respect they greatly exceed ours under the same 
advantages. . Without saying any thing here of the pro- 
priety of your cultivating a more extensive or a more 
limited correspondence, I would urge upon you the im- 
portance of acquirii^ ^ good epistolary style, for this, 
among other reasons, that it is an accomplishment which 
is well fitted to make you agreeable to your friends. 
And die only particular direction which I would give 
you for acquiring it, supposing you to be attentive to the 
general culture of your mind, is, that you should throw 
your thoughts on paper with the same ease with which 
they fall from your lips. When you sit down to write a 
lett^, imagine that you are sitting down to talk to a 
friend ; and if you adopt a style of elegant conversa* 
tion, you will adopt the very best style for a correspond 
dence. 

You will not understand me as prescribing any exact 
order for your studies, when I mention, next. Arithmetic. 
I hardly need say that this is important, not so much, in 
the common acceptation of the word, as an accomplish- 
meht, as it is for the every day, practical purposes of life ; 
so that there is hardly a condition in which you can sup- 
pose yourself fdaced, but that your ignorance of this 
branch must, at some time or other, subject you not only 
to sad mortification but sore inconvenience. Of the new 
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mode of calculating, commonly called mental Arithiii0' 
tic, r am miable to speak from much practical know*' 
ledge; but I mudt confess that the results of this mode 
of teaching which I have witnessed, even in small chil- 
dren, have' surprised me ; and I have no doubt that it is 
the most easy and successful mode of communicating 
this kind of knowledge which has yet been discovered. 
But leaving to your instructers to decide in respect to 
the best manner of yom studying Arithmetic, I must in- 
Ast that you make thorough work of it ; insomuch that 
no calculation which you wiU have occasion to make, 
will ever embarrass you. 

As to the higher bmnches of Mathematics, if you 
have even a common relish fo^r them, I think you may 
pursue them to some^ extent with advantage. If you 
are passionately fond of them, I would say imhesitating- 
ly, better prosecute them so far as inclination may dic- 
tate and opportunity admit. But if your taste pdnts 
you decidedly to a different course of study, and you 
find nothing in this branch to attract or interest you, 
why then I would consent that your mathematical 
studies should be arrested at almost any point you please, 
after you have become thoroughly acquainted with com- 
mon arithmetic. Algebm and Geometry however, it 
werexertainly desirable, should come into your course ; 
and if you have intelligently advanced thus far,- it is 
more than probable that your inclination will lead you 
still further. It is scarcely possible that you will ever be 
{daced in circumstances in which these higher branches 
will come into direct use ; nevertheless you may advan- 
tageously study them simply ea a matter of intellectual 
discipline. It is an admirable way of learning to think 
<»i general subjects with precision, and to reason with 
clearness and force. 
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Of Geography, I surely need not say any thing to yon 
in the way of urging its importance or reccmimending it 
to your attention. When studied intelligently and with 
the proper helps, it possesses attractions to most minds 
which are irresistible. And to say nothing of the inter<» 
eet -wiiich belongs to it in itself considefed,it is, as I think 
Lord Chesterfield remarks, one oi the eyes of history. 
You willmake j/ourself famiKar with the earth, not only 
as it is known to the moderns, but as it was known to 
the ancients ; as a preparation for the study both of an* 
dent and modem history. It were scarcely neciessary to 
add that your acquisitions in this department of know- 
ledge, must be ihade principally from the map -or the 
globe ; as all impressions which you derive in any other 
way will be comparatively feeble and evanescent. The 
construction of maps also you will find a pleasant exer- 
cise, while' it will serve to render your geographical 
knowledge more distinct and abiding. 

I have adverted to History. This I would have you 
dtudy not merely with a view to gratify cpriosity, but as 
containing an instructive record of human actions, and 
as furnishing an important means of becoming ac* 
quainted with the operations of the human heart ; for 
what the nature of man has been, so it is now ; and its 
operations are the same, making due allowance for di. 
varsity of circumstances. In your attention to this 
branch, I would advise you first to make yourself tko- 
roughly acquainted with some judicious outline of ISsh 
tory ; and so far as possible to fill up every part of the 
outline by your subsequent reading. In no branch of 
study will you need the aid of system more than this ; 
and though you may accumulate materials without end, 
yet if you fafl to reduce them to order, so that they shaH 
be m your mind as 430 many distinct and well arranged 
classes of facts, you will be able to use them to little ad* 
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Tiintage. While I would have you familiar with e^rj 
part ci History, both ancient and modem, I would recom- 
mend a special attention to the history of your own 
country ; not only because it is your own, but because it 
is ihe land which seems to be marching forward in the 
order of Providence to.a more glorious destiny than any 
other. Every thing seems to indicate that this country 10 
to have a most important part in the final renovation of 
the world ; and this surely is a reason why those who 
have their lot cast in it should understand well its hisr 
tory, that they may contemplate the wonderful works of 
God by which it has already been distinguished, and in 
which- no doubt wiH be found the elements of its ulti- 
mate destiny. 

Next to History, perhaps, may properly come Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. These are indeed distinct 
branches, but as they both relate to the essential consti- 
tution of man, they may properly enough be noticed to- 
gether. If you will prosecute them with success, you 
must bring to your aid much patient reflection ; for you 
may rest assured that any superficial attention to these 
branches will be to no purpose. Every principle laid 
down in your text book you must test by a reference to 
your own intellectual or moral constitution ; and if you 
find a disagreement between the principle as it is stated 
by your author, and as it exists in your own bosom, you 
have reason to inquire whether your author be not in the 
wrong ; for the origitial principles of human nature, and 
the operation of these principles, are substantially the 
same in persons of every class. -The study of these 
branches conducted in this way, you will readily per- 
ceive, is only the study of human character and human 
duty ; and surely this cannot be unworthy to employ 
your faculties, whether as an intelleotual being, or as a 
probationer for etenuty. 
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Some degree of attention you may properly bestov 
upon Mechanical PhiloBophy and Ohemistry. These, to* 
gether with kindred sciences which cotne< under the 
general department of Natural History, while they 
answer important practical piitposee, are admirably 
adapted to enlarge our views of the wisdom, and power^ 
and goodness of the Creator. If your circumstances y 
should permit, and your taBte should incline you, to be- 
stow some attention upon several of the branches of 
natural science, I should not object to it^* but if you 
should confine yourself to one or two. Mechanical Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry would probably best reward 
your efforts. ^ 

As to modem languages, I am not particularly desirous j 
that you should aim at very high attainments. Of the 
J^ench I should be glad to have you acquire so much 
knowledge that you can read it with fluency and correct- 
ness ; but £Ls for. Spanish, Italian, and other niodem lan- 
guages, there is so little in them which it were worth 
your while to read, that you have my full conselat for 
never opening a grammar of either^ The dead languages 
I do not regard as constituting an important part of le- 
male education ; and yet if your taste should incline 
you* to it, I confess I should be gratified to see you able, 
to converse with the mighty dead of Grecian and Ro- 
man fame, and still more to see you able to read the 
scriptures in the languages in which they were dictated 
by the Holy Ghost. This last I know is a rare acqui- 
sition for a young lady, but it is one which, in my eye at 
least, always serves to elevate her character. 

I cannot conclude this list of studies without recom- ^ 
mending to you a careful attention to the evidences of ^ 
Christianity ; and I rejoice to find, that in some of otnr 
female seminaries, this is already recognised as a dish 
tinct branch of education. Every part of this subject 
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IB Mi oi interest ; but no part of it perhaps grow* 
upon the mind so much on seflection, as that which 
relates immediately to the Word itself— what is popu- 
larly termed the internal evidence. Nearly identi- 
fied with the study of this, is the study of the doctrines 
of the gospel; and I earnestly hope the time is not feur 
distant when a knowledge of some outline of sciipturd 
truth, or what perhaps is still better, the Bible itself, will 
be considered essential to a complete female education. . 

You perceive I have said nothing oi merely or- 
namental branches. The reason is, not that I re- 
gard them as absolutely miimportant, but only compara- 
tively so. I am willing, if your circumstances admit, 
that you should attend to Drawing, Painting, or Music, 
or all of them, provided only you have a natural taste 
for them, and do not suffer them to interfere with 
your improvement in more important brandies. I say, if 
you have a taste for them ; for nothing seems to me more 
ridiculous than for a girl utterly destitute of taste, to 
i^nd months in trying to learn the use of the pencil,while 
neither she nor her friends are to reap any other reward of 
her labors, than is found in the awkward result of having 
a few pictures to amuse, or as the case may be, to 
frighten, her younger sisters. If you have a talent for 
music, I am more than willing that you should cultivate 
it J for it will not only supply you with innocent, and I 
may say, elegant, amusement, but it may often banish 
melancholy from your mind, and refresh and invigo^ 
tate the spirits of your friends. But I repeat, let every 
accomplishment of this kind be suffered to hold only its 
proper place. If you find that your attention to these 
or any kindred branches is at .any time making you in- 
difierent to the more solid parts of your education, es« 
pecially if you find that it serves to cherish in you a 
spirit of vanity, and to diminish your interest in thQ rch 
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eHties (^ reUgion, you ne^ no better evidence that it has 
become excessive; and that however innocent these 
things may be in themselves, there is danger ^at you 
wiJl pervert them toyourinjury or ruin. 

I am your devoted father. 
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LETTER V, 

EDUCATION. 

DOMESTIC EGONOMT. 
MydeBrehilOt 

However much you may be distinguished for ioh 
tellectual cultivation, or for proficiency in the more refined 
and omsLmental branches, you can make no claim to a 
complete education, unless you are well acquainted with 
Domestic Economy. I am aware that this is a subject 
which, from some cause or other, many yoimg females 
regard with strong aversion ; and there is reason to fear 
that, in too many instances, this aversion is heightened 
by receiving in some degree the par^ital sanction ; but • 
you may relj( on it there cannot be a griBater mistake on 
the subject of female education, than to suppose that this 
branch of it may with safety be neglected. With re- 
gard to the extent to which you should be informed on 
this subject, I would say in general that you ought to 
have so much knowledge of it, as wiU enable you to 
regulate with advantage the concerns of a ftimily. 
There are indeed some of the domestic arts which you 

hardly be expected to acqmre ; and which, ia the 



onfiiuury walks of dobaestio life, may not be ^npprtant ; 
but whatever relates to &e inuftediate superuiteodeiaoe 
and directiaii of housdiold CQQcems, you cannot neglect, 
without exposing joonelf to incoavep^noe which no 
future exertions may be able completely to remedy. 

It is important that you should cultivate a taste for 
the management of domestic concerns as early as pos- 
sible. As no part of youi education is more practical 
than this, it were unsafe to neglect it even for a shqrt pe- 
riod ; as the consequence of such neglect would proba« 
bly be, that you would form other habits uncongenial 
with domestic employpients, and which perhaps might 
give you an aversion to them which you would never 
overcome. Do not consider it a hardship therefore to 
be placed in circumstances whichr &ivor your attention to 
this subject, and even demand your active exertions. 
Every item of this kind of knowledge which you gain, 
you will be able, hereafter, to turn to some practical ac- 
count, which will compensate many fold for the labor of 
attaining it. 

It is not uncommon for yoiing females in the higher 
walks of life to satisfy themselves in the neglect of this 
branch of education, on the ground that their lot is cast 
in circumstances of opulence and splendor. If this ex* 
cuse could ever be sustained, you liave no right to ex- 
pect that your Condition in life will allow you to avail 
yourself of it: but the truth is that it oanngt be admitted 
in any case. For what if Providence should actually 
place you in circumstances of wealth, and what the 
world calls independence ? Would you not still be as 
truly accoimtable to Qod for all jrour possessions, as 
though you had been limited to a moderate competence 9 
Nay, would not your responsibility be increased just in 
proportion to^ the alnmdance which had been bestowed 
upon you'f This, therefore, instead of bsing an argumeat 
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tor the negket of the domestic part <^ your education, 
is actually a reason why'you should attend to it -wiih 
the grea1;er care : for if a profusion of the bounties of 
heaven are ^trusted to your management, and you are 
responsible for the proper , miprpvement of them all, is it 
not pre-eminently desirable that you should possess that 
knowledge which will enable you to acquit yourself as 
a faithful steward 1 < 

But if you l^ive^e idea of accountableness entirely 
out of the question, there are still other reasons of great 
weight why this part of your education should not be 
neglected. Without a proper attention to it, you can 
never be qualified to preside in the concerns oi a family. 
Though you should be. placed in a station which might 
enable you to command all thex^onveniences and assist- 
ance which opulence can furnish, you will never feel at 
home in your own house, unless you have yourself .that 
practical knowledge wluch will enable you to keep your 
house in order. You cannot realize half the value (^ 
your domestic aid, unless you are capable of exercising 
a general superintendence, and giving proper directions; 
and without such ability, you will be hable to constant 
impositions from those to whom you will be obMged to 
confide interests which ought to remain exclusively in 
your own hands. Many a l9.rge estate has been squan- 
dered, and many a family reduced to want, in conse- 
quence of a deficiency in this part of female education. 

Let me add, if Ptovidence should ever place you at the 
head of a lamily , and you are obliged from ignorance of 
domestic economy, to entrust its concerns to anot)ier, 
you cannot maintain the dignity which approjpriateJ^ 
belongs to such a station. You will be sulijeot to a 
thousand painful mortifications firom discovering that 
your concerns are improperly managed, and yet being 
unaUe to suggest the proper semedy ; and though you 
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may try to flatter yourself that your igoorance on thid 
subject may pass fqr evidence of a genteel education, it 
is more than probable that the unsavoury food, whicb 
will sometimes chance to be placed before your guests^ 
will lead them to regret that you happened to .possess 
so unfortunate an accomplishment. > - 

What I have said hitherto on this subject has been 
principally upon the supposition that you are to be 
placed in circumstances of external ease and affluence. 
But I hardly ne^ say that this is, by no means, cer* 
tain. Even if your prospects iii this respect should 
be fair at the commencement of domestic life, there are 
a thousand changes which may await you, any one 
of which may cast around you the gloom and deso- 
lation of heart-bfeaking poverty. I could tell you of 
many who have begun life without a cloud being spen 
to settle upon their temporal prospects, and have closed 
it in all the degradation -and wretchedness which the 
most abject want could occasion. I would fondly 
indulge the hope that Heaven may avert such a lot as 
this from my dear child ; but as it is impossible to tell 
what scenes of adversity the changes of life may bring 
with them, it is unquestionably the part of wisdom that 
you should be prepared for any lot to which Provid<Bnce 
may call you. What then if you should be destined in 
a few years to the obscure and humble walks of pov- 
erty ? What if, from the comfortable competence you 
now possess, you should sink to a condition upon which 
you have have hitherto been scarcely able to look, with- 
<)ut feelings of compassion and tears of sympathy ? 
What if you should see around you a little defenceless 
family, and ail the dreaded evils of poverty clustering 
upon them in melancholy profusion ? And what if, in 
$he midst of all these circumstances of external depres- 
sion, you should be found incapable of devising a plan 
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or lifting a hand for the relief or comfort of jourself and 
^unilj? In supposing tMs case, believe me, I am not 
dealing in fiction : I have seen an elegant, accomplished 
female, brought up in the lap of luxury, in these very 
^cumstances : and who knows but that another such 
case may occur, and that it may not be the case of my 
beloved child ? Sure I am that another argument can- 
not be necessary to impress you with the importance of 
the subject I am endeavoring to urge. 

And now if I have gamed your conviction to the impor- 
tance of this branch of education, let me repeat the request 
that you will begin without delay to make it a practical 
matter, I know indeed that much depends in this case on 
maternal attention and effort ; but I know too that there 
is in some young females an aversion to domestic em- 
ployments which a mother's perseveiing exertions do not 
overcome ; and T also know that little improvement can 
reasonably be expected in any department of know;- 
iedge, in which the mind does not act not only without 
constraint, but with alacrity. And I beg you to bear in 
mind that the knowledge of which I am spiBaking is to 
be acquired only iii a single way ; and that is by actual 
-experience. You may study the science of domestic 
economy as carefully as you will, and you may receive 
lessons from experienced and skilful managers, and after 
all you will be little wiser, till you come down to the 
actual reality of participating in the every day concerns 
of a fejxaky. When you actually put your hand to the 
work, you will begin to Jjeam ; but unless you put your 
hand to it frequently, and learn to think it no dishonor to 
engage in any thing appertaining to the economy of a 
fomUy, you can never expect to become an accomplished 
housekeeper. In a preceding letter I have urged upon 
you the importance of taking a good degree of exercise : 
let me here say that you cannot comply with th$tt direc- 
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tioQ to better purpose than by spetu&i^f a part of every 
day in domestio employments. And while i^ will lEtecure 
to you the benefit of relaxation from your studied, andoC 
the exercise of your bodily powers, it wiU be an efiectual 
— the only effectual means of preparing you to appear 
with honor and ukefulpess in this department, as the 
head of a fionily. 

In connexion with this general subject I have a word 
to say in respect to the regulation of your expenses. In 
all your dealings I would have you avoid even the ap- 
pearance of being parsimonious : let no one ever have 
just occasion to say, in respect to any pecuniary transac- 
tion of yours, that it has not been perfectly liberal and 
honorable. Nevertheless there is an ostentation of libe- 
rality which I would have you carefully avoid ; for it is 
really a contemptible quality, and so the world regard it. 
There is also in some young females a spirit of extrava- 
gance — a disposition to incur expenses which their condi- 
tion in life neither demands nor justifies ;-i— another quality 
which deserves severe reprobation, I trust I ^hall never 
be subjected to the mortification of seeing exemplified in 
you either of these dispositions. Let" your expenditures 
be regulated, not merely by a regard to your ability, but 
to your accountableness as a steward of the divine 
bounty. Regard economy as a virtue, and never be un- 
willing to be seen in the practice of it. It is a shame to 
any steward to waste his Lord's goods. It is honorable 
to contract yom personal expenses as far as you may, 
that you may thereby have the more ability to succor 
the needy and distressed. 

I will close this letter by suggesting a hint or two on 
the subject of dress ; as it is in relation to this, more per- 
haps than any thing else, that most young females are 
tempted to indulge in extravagance. I would always 
have you appear in this respect neat and decent, and do 



not care how much correct taste ypu display ; but I l^eg 
you to avoid all gaudy and superfluous ornament. It is 
: a .good rule ta follow the fofdiion in dress just so &r that 
jou shall not be marked as singular. But you may rely 
on it, that a disposition to take the lead in fashions, to 
shine ibrth in splendid apparel, and even to profane the 
house of God by a gaudy glare of lace and gold, is 
always taken with discerning people as proof of a 
weak head or a proud heart. In the circle of my ac- 
quaintance there is a family of young ladies who have 
a fortiine which few females in this country have ever 
inherited. They have been educated in a style pf 
princely liberality - aud I may say, with the voice of all 
their acquaintances to sustain me, that they cure the or- 
nament of their sex. These young ladies have their 
hearts and hands open to every object of charity within 
their reach ; but in their dress there are scarcely any fe- 
males in the. surrounding population who are equally 
simple and unpretending. And who, think you, regards 
them the less for this trait in their character ? Believe 
me, every one regards them the more. There is in it a 
charming simpHcity-^-a right estimate of things, which 
attracts universal adnuration. I would say to every 
young female, I would especially say to you, " Go and 
do Ukewise." 

Your devoted fether, 
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LETTER VI. 
GENERAL READING. / 

My dear child) 

In the course of your education, and after it is com- 
pleted, you will occasionally find leisure to devote to 
miscellaneous reading. As this is one of the principal 
means by which you will become acquainted with the 
sentiments of others, you will readily, perceive that it 
cannot but exert, either for good or evil, an important 
influence pn your character. It is the design of this 
letter to furnish you some hints which may assist you to 
regulate this employment, so that it shall be at once the ^ 
most useful and the most agreeable. 

And the first suggestion which I would ofifer on this 
subject is, that all your reading should be, as far as pos- 
sible, with some definite object, other than merely to oc- 
cupy your time. If you have no object in view, you 
may be sure that you will accomplish none ; and thus 
your reading will be at best a mere waste of time, and 
not improbably, will be firaught with positive intellectual 
or moral evil. When you take up a book, decide if you 
can, from its title, or its table of contents, what good pur- 
pose you can accomplish by reading it; what facilities 
of your mind it will be likely to improve ; or what moral 
dispositions to refine or elevate ; and having settled this 
point, if the book be worthy of your attention, you can 
hardly fail to be benefited by reading it. 

Another remark, closely connected with the preceding, 
is, that you should never allow yourself to read without 
reflection. There is no habit more easily acquired than 
that of occupying the eye merely upon an author, and 
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leftTing the mind to its own wanderings ; and there is 
scarcely any habit, which in the end, more completely 
unstrings the intellect, and renders it incapable of com- 
manding its own powers. The legitimate design of 
reading is, not to supersede, but to assist reflection.; not 
to put the feiculties to sleep, but to brighten them by ac- 
tive ez^cise. Different books, it is acknowledged, re* 
quire different degrees of mental exertion ; but you may 
take it for granted, that a book which is not worth the 
labor of some thought, is not worth the labor of read- 
ing. Whatever .book you may have in hand, let your 
vtaod be just as intensely employed as is necessary to 
enable you to realize the full advantage of reading it ; 
that is, to enable you to comprehend its full meaning, 
and to give it, so ^ as may be desirable or practicable, 
a lodgment in your memory. If you find your thoughts, 
at any time, wandering obstinately from your author, 
and if no effort will bring them under your control, so 
that you can read to advantage, (and such cases will 
sometimes occur from mere physical derangement,) bet- 
ter lay aside # your book than to continue reading in this 
attitude of mental vacancy. You will be none the wiser 
for what you read, and you may be forming an intellect- 
ual habit which will diminish your power of acquiring 
wisdom in more &vored circimistances. 

It follows, from the remark just made, that you should 
be on your guard against reading too much. There is 
such a thing as^ a diseased intellectual appetite, which 
<araves an excess of fi>od, and is only satisfied with de- 
vouring every thing that comes in its way. But to in- 
dulge such e^ appetite were just as preposterous as to 
think of nourishing the body by taking a quantity of 
foodj which should altogether exceed the digestive pow- 
ewi of! the system. If you would read to advantage, you 
must incorporate what you read with your own thoughts, 
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and gather from it materials for future reflection. Bui 
this you can never do, if jour ^hole time is occu|ned in 
reading, or if you take up one volume after another in 
such mpid succession that your mind can retain no dis- 
tinct impression of the- contents of any of them. Some 
of the minds which have shone most brilliantly, have 
been but little occupied with books, being far more con- 
versant with their own thoughts than the thoughts of 
others. Remember that a few books carefully read, 
and thoroughly digested, and used as helps to intellectual 
exertion, will be of far more use to you than scores of 
volumes which are gone through with little thought, and 
the contents of which, either instantly pass out of the 
niind, or remain in it, an indigested mass of materials. 

But while you should avoid reading too much, it is 
desirable, that of the books which you do read, you 
should form a. hdJbit of selecting, and treasuring up those 
parts which are most important. You cannot expect to 
retain the whole of any book ; and if you should attempt 
it, you would probably lose the whole by tasking your 
memory so severely; but even if it were possible, it 
would ordinarily be to no good purpose ; as there is 
much in almost every book, which might be in your 
xomd without at all increasing your stock of useful know- 
ledge. That you may possess yourself of the substance 
o[ what you read, make it a point to review your author 
before you lay him aside, and form an analysis, at least in 
your own mind, of all that you have been reading. It 
will be well too, if you coinmit to paper a general out- 
line of every important book you read ; or at least, that 
you make references on a blank page, to those parts to 
which you may afterwards wish to recur. Some such 
expedient as this will be of great use in assisting your 
r^ecollection ; and will help you to retain stores of know- 
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ledge which would oth^nvise be inevitably lost from your 
inem<Mry. 

You will, moreover, find great advantage in having 
the different departmeats of literature and science, with 
which you are conversant, so far systematized in your 
mind, that you will be able to refer every book that you 
read to some one of them. In this way, your mind will 
become an intellectual storehouse, accommodated to the 
reception of every kind of useful materials ; and its va- 
rious apartments ananged with so much skill and order, 
that you will never be at loss where to dcposite any 
new article of knowledge, or where to find any you had 
previously deposited. On the other hand, if you read 
without any regard to order, as it respects your previous 
acquisitions, the impressions which are made upon your 
mind will be vaguQ and indistinct ; and after a little 
while the severest effort will be ineffectual to recall 
them. 

Having thrown out these few hints in respect to the 
manner of your reading, suffer me now to add some 
brief suggestions in respect to the selection of books. 

And first of all, let me say to you, never allow your- 
self, from any consideration, to read books of immoral 
tendency. A bad book, like a bad friend, may exert an 
influence which an established habit of virtue will 
scarcely be able to resist: and where a corrupt association 
is once formed in the mind, it is exceedingly difiicult to 
destroy it ; — ^it remains there^ a leprous spot, usually bid- 
ding defiance to every thkig but the power of divine 
grace. What though a book of thischaracter may fall into 
your hands, which is rendered peculiarly attractive by a 
refined and fascinating style ? You are to bear in mind, 
that these literary embellishments can no more disarm 
false principlesoftheirfatal tendency, than poison canlose 
its virulence by being mingled with h(»ey. Nay, the^l 
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very attractions give to bad books much of their danger* 
ous influence ; for while they recommend them to the at- 
tention of the incautious and inexperienced, they too 
often serve as a channel through which the most deadly 
impressions are conveyed to the mind. And if the read- 
ing of such books were the only way in which you 
could gain the refinement of literature, then I would say, 
better remain in ignorance forever than hazard the wreck 
of your moral principles, or admit into your heart the 
elements of destruction. 

But while you carefully avoid all works, which are 
fitted, in any degree, to corrupt the principles, or sully 
the purity, of the mind, I would have you select those^ 
which, on the whole, are best adapted to increase your 
stock of useful knowledge and practical wisdom! In the 
wide range of elegant literature, there is a great variety 
of authors, ^hich will at once enlighten your under- 
standing, improve your taste, and exert an influence 
upon your heart favorable to virtue and piety. The en- 
tire works of Mrs. More, the pride and glory of your 
sex, you cannot read too often or too attentively. They 
contain a system of moral instruction, particularly 
adapted to young females, which has perhaps never 
had a parallel in any age or country. 

It is an error, against which you should be on your 
guard in the selection of your reading, to confine your- 
self exclusively to books of a partictdar kind. The ef- 
fect of this would be to corrupt your taste, to destroy the 
proportion which exists among the various powers of 
your mind, and, as the case may be, to expose you to 
serious inconvenience and mortification. That you may 
avoid this evil, endeavor to be conversant with those au- 
thors who have been most conspicuous in the various 
departments of literature. Such a course will be likely 
to give you a correct and dignified taste, at the samo 
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time that it will impart a, general consistency and vigox 
to your intellectual character. 

Though I have no wish that you should be an enthu- 
siast with regard to poetry, I would still have you, in 
some degree, familiar with the best poets both of ancient 
and modem date. The imiaortal works of Milton, Cow- 
per, and Thomson, may be read with great advantage to 
the heart as well as the understanding. But ther« are 
others, usually associated in the same cluster of poetical 
genius, Who, however exquisite their poetry, cannot be 
safeiy recomi^ended as guides to youthful virtue. Much 
of the modern poetry, I am soiry to say, is chargeable 
with the same immoral tendency. Byron, with a genius 
to which'few, whether of ancient or modem days, can 
lay claim, has clouded his brilliant and beautiful concep- 
tions with the dark hue of infidelity and moral death ; 
and so long as his writings last, they must stand as a 
monument of a noble intellect prostituted to the worst of 
all purposes — that of corrupting and destroying his fel- 
low men. Moore, with less of genius than Byron, has 
written, for the most part, for no better purpose ; and it 
were far worse than a waste of time to employ yourself 
upon his productions. Even the poetry of Walter Scott, 
though it has much in it to delight the imagination, is 
greatly deficient in moral sentiment, and seems scarcely 
fitted for any higher purpose than to furnish a light kind 
of amusement. James Montgomery belongs to an en- 
tirely different'class ; or rather he stands nearly alone ; and 
I have no hesitation in assigning to him a pre-eminence 
among the poets of the present day^ With an inven- 
tion uncommonly fertile in whatever is chaste and beau- 
tiful, he imites a deep and strong religious sensibility ; 
and in reading his poetry, you see not less of the Chris- 
tian than of the poet : you feel that your imagination, 
and all your powers,rare in communion with an exalted 
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genius, while you seem to breathe a pure mora! atmo- 
sphere, and to have jour soul attracted towards a region 
of perfect purity. I might mention also the lamented 
Pollock, who lived long enough to show that God 
had given him iioble ppweps, and that he was disposed 
to employ them in his Master's service ; who wrote but 
little, but in that little, has erected for himself a bright 
and enduring monument. So too I might speak 
of Mrs, Hemans, whose poetry is the subject of much 
and deserved praise ; and of many others, of various de- 
grees df merit, all of whom are xmexceptionable in ^eir 
moral tendency. But it is unnecessary that I should en- 
large on this subject, as I have no doubt that^ with the 
hints already given, I may safely leave it to your own 
taste-and judgment. 

As for dramatic writers, I cannot say that I am de- 
sirous that you should cultivate a taste for them. The 
plays of Shakspeare are incomparably the finest speci- 
men of dramatic genius which the English language 
preserves ; and it cannot be denied that they exhibit hu- 
man life and manners with great power, and beauty, and 
effect; but it is equally imquestionable that there is 
much in them to call into exercise the worst passions of 
human nature, to tarnish the purity of the mind, and to 
beget a kind of profane familiarity with'things of high 
and sacred import. I should expect, therefore, that the 
loss you would sustain from reading them, in point of 
moral feeling, would he greater them any advantage you 
would gain in respect to intellectual improvement. And 
on no account could I consent to your reading them, un- 
less it were under the direction of some judicious friend, 
who would select for you the parts which are most xm- 
exceptionable. Addison, Young, and a few others have 
written plays, which may perhaps be considered unex- 
ceptionable ; but I must confess, I should feel no regret, 
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if you should thibk it best to diBpeQBa,with this class of 
authors altogether. 

But there is no species of reading to which joung 
females are usually more inclined, or from which they 
are so much in danger, as that of novels. I will not jsay 
that there are no works of this kind which indicate a 
tone of correct moral feelipg, and which are of unexcep- 
tionable moral tendency. Nor will I take it upon me to 
pass severe judgment upon many persons of great 
excellence, who have indulged in this kind of read- 
ing, on the groimd that it furnishes many important 
lessons in respect to the operations of the human heart. 
But I must say, after an attentive consideration of this 
subject, and withal, after having once held a somewhat 
dififerent opinion, that I do not wish you ever to read a 
novel. For admit that the novels of Richardson, and 
some of the modem novels of Scott, and a few others^ 
abound with critical viaws of human nature, and contain 
many specimens of eloquent writing ; and in their direct 
moral influence may be regarded as harmless — I cannot 
doubt that the time which you would occupy in reading 
them might be employed to better purpose in studying 
the actual realities of life, as they are exhibited by the 
biogra^er or the historian : and moreover, there is dan- 
ger, if you be^ to read works of fiction, with an inten- 
tion to read but few, and to confine yourself to the better 
class, that your relish for these productions will increase, 
till you can scarcely feel at home unless the pages of a 
novel are spread out before you ; and what is still more 
to be dreaded, that you will read indiscriminately, the 
most corrupt^ as well as the least exceptionable. You 
may rest assured that a character, formed under the in- 
fluence of novel reading, is miserably fitted for any of 
the purposes of i»actical life. The imagination being 
hereby wrought into a feverish state, gains theascendancy 
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over the judgment, and a thousand bri^t visiotiB rise up 
before the mind, which experience proves to be uiffeal. 
This species of reading moreover mspires a disgust for the 
sober and inractical realities in which we have to mingle , 
and what is worse than all, it otm closes every avenue 
through which the awful truths of religion can be con- 
veyed to the heart. Isaythen,asyouwauldavddforrmng 
a character which combines all the elements of insipidity, 
corruption, and moral death, beware of the reading of no- 
vels. Many a young female has been obliged to trace to 
this cause, the destruction of her principles, her character, 
and ultimately her life : and if she have escaped these 
greater evils, she is still unfitted for solid intellectual en- 
joyment, and for a life of active usefulness. 

I would have you bestow considerable attention on 
the periodical publications of the day, though you 
ought here, as much as in any department of litera- 
ture, to read with discriminatiQQ, Of these publica- 
tions you need not be told that there is every variety, 
from the dignified quarterly, that ezerdses an al- 
most unlimited sway in the region of taste and letters, 
down to the contemptible catchpenny paper, that lives 
by circulating slander and falsehood. It would be well, 
if your circumstances should permit, that you should 
accustom yoiurself regularly to read one of the great 
^reign Reviews ; and of those in our own country, 
which are purely, or chiefly literaiy, you may advanta- 
geously select one or two more. But in reading these 
publications, even the best of them, you ought not tamely 
to surrender your own judgment of an author to the dic- 
tation of these literary censors ; but to let their opinion 
pass f<»r only ^at it is worth ; and if it have been formed 
under the influence of partiality, or prejudice» to let it 
pass for nothing. Of religious periodicals it may be 
well for you to select one from each of the most impor- 
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Umt claases; as f<Mr instance, gne that is devoted to 
theological review and disoussicni, am to missdonary 
intelligence, &c. &c. By selecting your reading of this 
kind with care, and keeping yourself within certain 
limits, you will gain &r more information, and with 
much less labor, than if you were to devour, indiscrimi- 
nately, every periodical that should fall ki your way. 

You will find it a usefcd employment occasionally to 
read judicious books of travels. It happens, unfortu- 
nately, that most works of this kind seem to have been 
written with too little regard to truth ; and instead of 
having the sober results of actual experience, we have 
had the wild, and wonderful, and sometimes, ridicu- 
lous sallies of the writer's imagination. There is proba- 
bly no species of writing, in respect to which you ought 
to make more abatement from glaring and marvellous 
statements, tbanthis^ notonlybecauseauthorsof this kind, 
from their rapid observations, are often Uablo to mietake, 
hut because certainty has such an advantage over con- 
jecture, that they are under a strong temptation not only 
to speak, but to speak positively, where it would be 
honest for them to confess that they know nothing. We 
are perfectly aware how much the character of our own 
country has been traduced, and held up to ridicule, by 
travellers from abroad ; and it is fair to conclude that 
much that professes to be the record of travels in other 
countries, is equally at war with truth and justice. Some 
of the best books of foreign travels have been written by 
missionaries, from this country and England; and I 
doubt not that it is from this source that we are here- 
after to gain our most accurate knowledge of the popula- 
tion, the m^jmers, and general statistics, of other countries. 

Biography is a spedes of reading which is well fitted 
to amuse, while it instructs you. It brings out before 
you the human character, and often in circumstances of 
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the deepest interest ; and holds up a mirror in which jau 
may see the operations of your own heart. I regret t9 
say that well executed and attractive works of thi» 
kind, are far less common in th& Englfeh language than 
could be desired. Within a few years, however, the 
number has considerably increased, and there is reason 
to hope that this deficiency in our literature will, ere 
long, be supplied. I would advise you, especially, to be- 
come familiiar with the characters who have been most 
conspicuous in our own country, and who have been in- 
strumental of transmitting to us our goodly inheritance. 
You may also study with great advantage the lives of 
many distinguished females of modem times, such a& 
Mrs. Graham, Mrs. Huntington, Mrs. NeweD, and others 
who have gone to heaven, leaving a bright track of 
glory behind them. Whenever you engage in this kind 
of reading, endeavor to turn it to some account in the im- 
provement of your heart. Whatever excellence you 
discover in the character you are contemplating, endea- 
vor to make it yo\ur own; whatever error, fortify yourself 
against it with renewed vigilance j whatever weakness, 
see whether it be not the besetting infirmity of your own 
nature , whatever victory over temptation, whatever se- 
renity amidst sorrow, whatever triumph in death, let it 
lift your eye and yoyr heart upward, for that Almighty 
grace by which those blessings are secured. The read- 
ing of Biography in this way I most cordially recom- 
mend, as it cannot fail to make you wiser and better. 

You will anticipate me when I say that I wish you to 
be conversant with the best works on Theology. In 
many of the old writers of the seventeenth century, 
which are now Kttle read, at least by females, you will 
find treasures of thought and devotion, which would 
amply reward you for the labor of examining them. 
Owen, Baxter, Flavel, Chamock, Bates, and Howe, 
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Uiougb they possess indeed different degrees of merit, 
jet are aJQ riclx in evangelical sentiment, and some of 
them distinguished bj a bold and powerful eloquence. 
The entire works of any of these authors are volu- 
minous, and perhaps not easily accessible ; but some of 
the most popular and useful treatises of each of them, 
and qS many others of the same school, are within your 
reaph, and may be read without occupying an imdue 
portion of your time. If I should mention any one as 
deserving a preference above the rest, I think it would be 
Howe. There is running through his writings a majesty 
of conception, and a deep cunent of devotional feeling, 
which I look for in vain, in the same degree, in almost 
any other writer. 

I wish you to read attentively at least one system of 
Theology. Mere miscellaneous reading on theological 
subjects, however useful it may be, can never give you a 
distinct and connected view c^ the great system of re* 
vealed truth. There is no work within my knowledge, 
so well adapted to answer this purpose, as the admirable 
system of Theology by the late President Dwight. It 
may look a little formidable to you at first, but I am al« 
most sure that if you once engage in reading it, you will 
not be impatient to find its close. While the subjects 
are arranged with philosophical accuracy, they are 
discussed with a degree of perspicuity, force, and elo- 
quence, for which I think you will look in vain, in any 
sirpilar work. There are other boc^ containing systenui 
of Theology which you might read with advantage, 
but instead of recommending any of them to your par- 
ticular attention, I would advise you, when you have 
gone through with Doctor Dwight once, to begin, and 
go through with him again. This course I would re- 
comm^d, not from a desire to disparage other authors, 
but from a conviction that to read and digest this as you 
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ought, would be of more use to you than to^ read 
several similar works superficially ; and withal, that 
you could expect to find littte in other bodies of divinity, 
that would be of much importance, which this does not 
contain. 

You wiH afeo occasionally employ yourself in reading' 
sermons. As your first object here should be the im- 
provement of your heart, you should select those whifch 
are distinguished by an earnest and practical exhibition 
of divine truth. But it is perfectly consi&tent that you 
should combme, with the culture of your afiTections, the 
improvement of your mmd ; and for this purpose you 
should choose those which are composed with the best 
taste, and with the greatest degree of intellectual vigor. 
The sermons of Barrow and Jeremy Taylor, though they 
partake much of the spirit of the age in which they 
were written, are specimens of a vigorous and powerful 
eloquence, to which modern times have hardly furnished 
a parallel. The sermons of Archbishop Tillotson are 
fertile in weighty and impressive sentiment, and on sub- 
jects connected with natural religion, are exceeded by 
few in the language. Bishop Sherlock's sermons, though 
in som^ minor points, not exactly accordant with my 
own views of religious truth, are certainly a monument 
of an elegant and active mind, which posterity can never 
cease to admure. The sermons of the itnmortal Edwards, 
though wholly destitute of ornament, are in the highest 
degree in»tructive, and contain perhaps the most powerful 
appeate to the heart and conscience, which are to be 
found out of the Bible. President Davies' sermons have 
justly acquired a high celebrity fbr a dignified, forcible, 
and solemn exhibition of divihe truth, and for a devo- 
tional fervor and sacred unction, which indicate that they 
were dictated by a heart fuH of faith and of the Holy 



Ghost. The eermoite of Robert Walkef, a modern 
Scotch divine, are fine specimens of an evangelical 
spirit, and adnurably adapted to promote the induence of 
practical religion. Jay's sermons are full of truth, and 
life, and beauty, and are fitted to be alike gratifying to 
a refined taste, and an elevated piety. The sermons of 
the late Doctor Lathrop are written with great simplicity^ 
and discover a fertility of invention, & gjrasp of intellect, 
an enlightened view of scripture doctrine, and an eleva- 
tion of pious feeling, which, to say the least, are not often 
found in combination. The sermons of Dr. Chalmers 
Can hardly fail to be read with interest, as the offspring 
of an inventive and powerful mind ; and as containing a 
ludd exhibition of divine truth ; though it were much to 
be desired that the style in which they are written had 
been less diffuse and involved. Robert Hall is, in my 
opinion, the first writer of sermon^ of the age. The ir- 
resistible force of his reasoning, the beauty and gran- 
deur of his thoughts, and the dignified and graceful mail- 
ner in which they are expressed, in connexion with the 
truly evangelical spirit which pervades them, render his 
sermons as perfect specimens of this kind of writing, 
perhaps, as the world may expect to see. I might ex- 
tend this list almost indefinitely^ but I am wilHng to leave 
much to your own judgment \ and those which have 
been mentioned are probably enough to occupy as much 
leisure as you will be able to give to this kind of reading. 
I cannot conclude this letter without urging you to a 
diligent and daily perusal of the Hdy Scriptures. Re* 
member that this is the great, fountain of wisdom ; that 
it contains an infallible record of the dispensations of 
God towards our world ; that it faithfully exhibits the 
character of man, and opens up a way by which he may 
attain to a glorious destination. Recollect too, that there 
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ifi noHmg which approaches the Bible, as a mere huxDan 
composition, in point of interest; no other historical 
record of equal antiquity ; no other specimens with 
which those of the soriptuxes can be compared, of b^u* 
tiful simplicity or overpowering grandeur. I say again, 
then, read the Bible attentively, every day of your Hfe. 
Read it in its connexion, observing carefully how <me part 
of it ia illustrated and confirmed by another. Read it with 
a deep and practical impression that it contains the words 
of eternal Iife;^-a message, which he that believeth 
shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned. In this way your mind will become early im- 
bued with heavenly wisdom, your affections will be- 
come purified and elevated, and your whole character 
gradually conformed to that standard of perfection which 
the Bible reveals. 

With the earnest hope that you may obey these di- 
rections^' and thus become wise and good while you are 

young, 

I remain y^ur ever affectionate father. . 
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LETTER VII. 

4 4 

IN*DEPENDENCE OF MIND. 

My dear child, 

There is scarcely any quality which is more fre- 
quently the theme of eulogy among all classes, than 
that which is to constitute the subject oi this letter. The* 
good and the bad, alike, will extol something, which each 
calls independence of mind ; and all wiU agree that the 
quality which is indicated by this language, is an essen- 
tial element in a truly noble character. But it is worthy 
of remark that the expression has a variety of meaning 
with different individuals ; that with some it indicates 
what 10 truly great and noble, with othersv what is un- 
lovely, and even odious : it becomes therefore a matter of 
importance that you should distinguish the precious from 
the vile ; that you should take care to cultivate genuine 
independence of character, and not deceive yourself with 
something which has been unjustly complimented with 
the name. 

Let me apprise you, then, in the first place, that true 
independence is something entirely different from rash- 
ness. There are those who pride themselves on forming 
a hasty opinion, and adopting a course of conduct, even 
in relation to subjects of great moment, without stopping 
to look at the indications of Providence, or to reflect at 
all on probable consequences. It matters little with 
them though they act entirely in the dark, provided only 
their movements are so rapid and boisterous as to excite 
attention. Persons of this character, you will always 
find, run themselves into a thousand needless difficulties. 
Even if th#y; cUanoa to go right, every judidgug^ peiB<m 
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vnJl consider it a matter of m^e accident, and to say the 
least, will give them far less credit for virtuous conduct 
than if they had adopted the same course with fore- 
thought and deliberation. 

True independence of mind is equally unlike obsti- 
nacy — another quality with which it is often confounded. 
When a person has once formed an opinian, and ex- 
pressed it, especially with a great degree of confidence, 
and perhaps withal with some publicity, he is under 
strong temptation, from the pride of consistency, to re- 
tain that opinioQ, even in spite of light which ought to 
induce him to abandon it. The secret feeling of hi& 
heart is, that it would be a reflection either upon his dis- 
cernment or his firmness, to avow a change in his convic- 
tions ; and hence he endeavors to shut his eyes upon the 
evidence which might be likely to work such a change \ 
or if the light is irresistible, and the change is forced upon 
him^ he will refuse to acKtiowieage u ; ml will even act 
in a manner which he knows to be contrary to his own 
interest, rather than confess that he has been in a mish 
take. This is nothing short of the most pitiable obsti- 
nacy ; and whoever exhibits it, exposes himself to de- 
served contempt. Remember that it is an honor to con- 
fess an ^rror as soon as you discover it, and as publicly 
as you may have avowed it. All will think the better 
of you for doing so ; or if there be any exceptions, they 
are those whose praise is censure, and whose censure 
pxeise. 

Equally remote is the quality which I would recom- 
mepd from a contempt of the opinion of others. It is 
not uncommon to find persons, who seem to regard their 
own qpinion as infallible, and who treat the opmion of 
others with proportionate disrespect. No matter though 
the subject be one, in respect to which they may ba 
utterly ignorant, they will deliver Uw ofmioa with die* 
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tetficbtl 6mifid«nce, sni ^ivill treajt dVdry ot^tion, and 
^v^ry query, as if it weore, of course, the o^rmg ci folly 
or impertinence. True independence, so fea from giving 
its sanction to this spirit, disdains not to ask advice of the 
wise, and always treats thor opinions with respect, 
though it does not yield to them an imp^tt consent. You 
need not fear that you will forfeit your character for de- 
cimon, by asking ju(ficious friends to coimsel you on any 
important si^ject on which you may be caUed to act : in- 
deed, a neglect to do so, would justly expose you to the 
charge of vanity and presumption. On the subject of 
asking advice, however^ let me give you two brief direc- 
tions. One is that you should consult only those whose 
edvice is worthy of your attention : the other is, that 
you should never consult any one, after your deci- 
sion is fonaed. It is nothing better than an insult to 
a friend, to go through the formality of asking his ad- 
vice, and subjecting him to the trouble of giving it, when 
your opinion is decisively made up, and you only wish 
him to sanotion it. You cannot adopt this course with- 
out some danger ; for if the individual whom you con- 
sult happens to discover the secret, he must be a good- 
natured person indeed, not to be vexed at it : if he hap- 
pens to advise you contrary to your pre-determination, 
then you subject yourself to the unpleasant necessity of 
acting contrary to his opinion, after you had formally 
sought it. It is wise to seek counsel of proper persons ; 
but it should always be to assist one to form an opinion, 
not merely to strengthen it after it is formed. 

The independence which I wish you to cuhivate, is 
that quality which leads us to form all our opinions de- 
liberately, and from the best light which we can gain, and 
ihm to adhere to them firmly and practically, until there 
shall be sufficient evidence to reverse our convictions. 
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This quality diflcosfitfii itflfilf.ia the veryJormfiiiixQ of 
opinions or princiidefl. It keeps the mind steady, amidst 
the conflicting views which may be pnessented before it. 
It •causes it to look attentively at the evidence on every 
side, and to resist the undue influence of circumstances, 
and to form its ccmclusions after intelligent and impartial 
inquiry. Not that a person with this principle in opera- 
tion will never be embarrassed with difficulties in respect 
to the path of duty : these difSk^ulties may accumulate 
to such a degree, as to keep the mind for a long time in 
suspense ; but let them be as formidable as they may, 
the mind will soberly and cahnly consider them all, and 
will ultimately dispose of them to its own satisfaction. 
If you have genuine independence, then, it will keep you 
from inconsiderate and hasty judgments. It will save 
you from being enslaved to the opinions of others, and 
from adopting notions merely because they are current in 
the community around you. In short, it will subject you 
to the labor of forming your own judgments ; but when 
they are once formed, it will ensure to you the satisfaction 
of thinking that they are your own. 

But this trait of character discovers itself, not only in 
the process by which we arrive at our convictions of 
what is true and right, but also in an intelligent adhe* 
tence to those convictions after they are attained. It 
usually happens that those opinions which are formed 
most inconsiderately, are relinquished most easily; 
whereas, they who have come to their conclusions by a 
process of deliberate and independent thought, rarely 
have occasion to change their views, and never, but upon 
the most patient and mature reflection. In other words, 
the mind that thinks for itself in the beginning, will al- 
most of course continue to think for itself during the 
whole of its subsequent course. If difficulties arise in 
conneidon with any opinion which were not contem- 
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phttdd when thajt opimon was onginaUj fonned, they 
will, of course, be carefullj weighed, and due impor- 
taiace will be giwsn to them ; but the ipind will not be at 
the mercy of every caviller ; unless there be new and 
decisive evidence of an opposite kind, presented to it, in 
which case it would be obstinacy not to yield, it marches 
on, in the strength and majesty of its own original con* 
vioti<»is. 

I have spoken of aiv^independent mind as it discovers 
itself in forming and holding, fast its own opinions. Let 
me add, that it is not less conspicuous in reducing prin- 
ciples to practice ; in other words, in stecidily persevering 
in what we believe to l5e duty. It requires far less 
strength of purpose to avow good principles, even in 
times of trial, than practically to exhibit those principles 
in an unyielding course of action. But as principles are 
nothing without practice, so it is the noblest office of 
genuine independence, to carry the mind forward in a 
course of action corresponding with its own convictions ; 
to keep the hands nerved for effort when theje may be a 
thousand pleas for relaxing exertion ; and to give to this 
activity that directicHi only, which conscience approves, 
when the strongest temptations offer themselves to an 
opposite course. You may dream of your own indepen- 
dence as much as you please,rbut unless it be of this 
practical kind which influences conduct as well as opi*' 
nions, and which is carried out into all the departments 
(^ human duty, you have much reason to believe that 
neither you nor the world will be the better for your 
having possessed it. 

The advantages of an independent mind will readily 
occur Uy you upon a moment's reflection. One of them 
is, that it furnishes the best security you can have, inde- 
pendently of a principle of christian holiness, against 
&]se pimciples and corrupt practice. It is especially in 
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consequence of the want of this quality, that so many 
yovxig persons become victims to the most practical and 
fatal errOTs. They are placed in circumstances in which 
it is &shionable to think lightly of religion, or fashionable 
to disbelieve its truths ; and though at first, conscience 
may remonstrate against their throwing themselves into 
the current, yet they have not strength of purpose to re- 
sist it ; and principles which were at first adopted trem* 
blingly, and with severe compunction, are eoon rendered 
more than tolerable by habit ; and at no distant period 
they become the governing principles of the life. A pnv 
per share of independence would keep you firom adopting 
any opinions, without due conlideration; and if enror in 
any of its forms dioulA be proposed to you, and you 
should stop to canvass it, and should determine that you 
would not receive it but upon deliberate and intelligent 
conviction, there is good reason to believe that you would 
not receive it at all ; for there is no fundamental error in 
religion or morals which is not seen to be such by any 
one who examines it with dueatteation and impartiality. 
It is another advantage of genuine independence, and 
ought to be with you a powerful motive for cultivating 
it, that it is fitted to give you a proper degree of self* 
respect. If you see an individual who betrays great in- 
decision of character, and is a slave to the opinion of 
every body, having no opim(Mi of his own, you cannot 
regard that inifividual other than with a species of pity, 
which borders well nigh upon contempt. And the same 
must be true in respect to yourself— -^if you are conscious 
that you have iio stability of purpose, and that yoUr 
opinions of characters and things are not your own, but 
are taken upon trust, and that you do not think your own 
thoughts even upon the most common subjects, you may 
try to respect yourself, but you cannot ; and moreover, 
you will be compelled to feel the mortifymg cosmc^doa. 
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^iM fAbeiss do not r^epeet jou. Whatever you or otheis 
Umy wish in regard to it, it is not in human nature that it 
jshould be otherwise* As jou de^e, therefore, to live in 
the favorable regards of others, or even of yourself, culti- 
vate this trait which I am recommending. 

And I may add, that this quality is not less essential to 
your usefulness. The iact that you had lost self-respect, 
would destroy, in a great degree, your power of exertion ; 
or, what is the same thing, would diminish the motives to 
it ; and the fact that you had lost the respect of others, 
would not only operate in the same maimer, but would 
tend to a similar Result, by diminishing your opportunities 
of usefulness. And, moreover, let your efforts be what 
they might, Httle real good could be expected from them, 
80 long as they were not subject to the direction of an in- 
dependent mind ; for if you should labor for a good ob- 
ject one day, there could be no security that you would 
not abandon it for an evil one the next ^ or if you should 
seem to be laboring successfully, for a while, it is quite 
^probable that you might soon defeat your purpose by 
some eccentric and ill advised movement. Under how 
much greater advantages will your efforts be made, if 
you cultivate a suitable spirit of independence 1 The 
^ct that you are conscious of doing right will render 
your exer^ons easy and unembarrassed. The fe.ct that 
you have the respect and confidence of those around you, 
win multiply your means of dwng good. And the fact 
that ytm are acting with reflection and firmness, "^11 im* 
f>art an energy and efficiency to your whole deportment. 
As you would be spared the reproach of living to little or 
no purpose, let me say again, ctdtivate a truly indepen- 
dent mind. 

As the most effectual means of making the attain- 
ment to which I have been urging you, let me counsel 
70U io cbensh ^• deep sense of the constant presence of 
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God, and of jour accountableness to him for every part 
of your conduct. An habitual impression of this kind 
will make you comparatively indifferent, both ta^he -cen- 
sures and applauses of mortals, and will lead you to re- 
gard every other question as unimportant, in comparison 
with the simple question of duty. And the consequence 
of this cannot fail to be, that you will judge carefully 
and honestly of what is right, and will act with unjdeld- 
ing decision. No matter what temptations may spread 
themselves before you, to divert you from the path of 
duty, the reflection, "thou God ^eest me," brought 
home to your understanding and conscience, will ensure 
you the victory over them. This is something distinct 
from natural inflexibility of character: it is indepen- 
dence bf mind, based on religious principle ; and it is 
this especially which I urge you to cultivate. That I 
may be permitted to see your character forming under 
the influence of this elevated principle, is the earnest 
wish of 

Yoiir affectionate father. 
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LETTER Yin. 
FORMING THE MANNERS. 

Mjr 4nr child. 

Next in importance to the culture of yoiur heart 
and understanding, is the formation of your manners. 
You shall have the grounds on which I form this opi- 
nion. 

There are multitudes who will have no other crite- 
rion than is hereby furnished, by which to judge of your 
character.. In the varied intercourse of society, you 
meet many persons, perhaps only for a single time in the 
course of your life. They almost of course form some 
opinion of you ; and that opinion is built upon what 
they witness of your general appearance. With good 
manners you may leave an impression upon a strangejf 
from a casual meeting with him, which may cause hjm 
to hold you in grateful remembrance through life. With 
manners ef an opposite character, you would either be 
passed unnoticed, or perhaps remembered only as a 
glaring specimen of affectation or rudeness. 
. It deserves also to be borne in mind, that in nearly every 
case the first impressions of the character are gathered 
from the manners^ and every one kno>vs that first im- 
pressipns are not easily eradicated. Instances are not 
uncommon in which an individual, on the first introduc- 
tion to another, has been struck with some apparent de.^ 
feet of disposition, as indicated by the manners ; and 
though he may have been subsequently convinced that 
the impression was a mistaken one, has found it next to 
impossibly to forget it in the estimate he forms of the 
character. If your manners are as they should be, it 
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will give you this great advantage in respect to every 
acquaintance you form — that the individual, from the 
begirniing, will be prepoesessed in your favor. If other* 
wise, the best you can hope is, that in finding your way 
ultimately into the favoraHe regards of other people, you 
will have to encounter a mass of prejudice. 

But leaving first impressions out of view, there is 
something in the very constitution of human ^nature 
which inclines us to form a judgment of character firom 
manners. It is always taken for granted, unless there is 
decisive evidence to the contrary, that the manners are 
the genuine expression of the feelings ; and even where 
such evidence exists, that is, where we have every 
reason to believe that the external appearance does 
injustice to the moral dispositions, or, on the other hand, 
where the heart is too favorably represented by the man* 
ners, there is still a delusion practised upon the mind by 
what passes under the eye, which it is not easy to resist. 
You may take two individuals of precisely the same de- 
gree of intellectual and moral worth, and let the man- 
ners of the one be bland and attractive, and those of the 
other distant or awkward, and you will find that the 
former will pass through life with far more ease and com- 
fort than the latter ; for, though good manners will never 
efifectually conceal a bad heart, and are, in no case, any 
atonement for it, yet, taken in connexion with amiable 
and virtuous dispositions, they naturally and necessarily 
gain upon the respect and good will of mankind. 

You will instantly perceive, if the preceding remarks 
are correct, that it is not only your interest to cultivate 
good manners, as you hereby recommend yourself to 
the favorable regards of others, but also your duty, as it 
increases, in no small degree, your means of usefulness. 
It will give you access to many persons, and* give you 
an influence over them, whom you could otherwise never 



approach, much lesB whose feelings and purposes 70Q 
could never hope^ in any measure, to control. I ha^v 
known one instance at least, and I doubt not that thou- 
flands of others have occurred, in which an afiOdCtionate 
and winnmg manner has been rendered instrumental, 
bj the Holy Spirit, of breaki&g up the delusions of im* 
penitence ; and, as I trust, of saving a soul from death, 
and hiding a multitude of sins. In the very case to 
which I refer, I have little doubt that an air of in^ffe- 
rence or severity would have closed up the avenues to 
the heaxt, and not improbably barred it, in all future time^ 
against the light and power of conviction. 

There is yet another reason why this subject is de- 
serving of your attention. It is, that as the manners de- 
rive their complexion in a great degree from the feelings, 
so the feelings are in turn influenced by the manners. 
Suppose, from your partiality to some friend, you should 
undertake to adopt some weak peculiarity in her deport- 
ment, it is more than probable, if the foolish experiment 
should succeed, that you Would find yourself, at no dis- 
tant period, with a set of feelings strongly assimilated to 
those of the individual whom you had sought to copy. 
Cultivate good manners then as one means of improving 
your dispositions, and imparting real excellence to your 
character. 

That you may attain the object which I am recom- 
mending, let me advise you to lay the foundation aright, 
by cultivating good and amiable feelings. Without these, 
though you should attain what may pass with the world 
for good manners, they will only serve to convict you of 
hypocrisy ; for, however it may be with oth^ you must 
yourself know that they do not indicate your real oharac* 
ter. Endeavor then to banish from your heart all evil 
(fispositions, and to cherish every temper that is amiable 
^d praiseworthy. Resist with unyielding ^rmness the 
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iap&nJiotM of pride, e&vj, J^abmy, and every other bad 
(pBMmm Tb^^ are indeed in&utelj higher motivea 
vhieh mge yon to this Gotase thaiii are deiived from ita 
ixAoffocein fornaing your DMUuiera^ though it is ivith 
lefefeoce to this excliasiyely that I direa your atteniion 
to it sow. Nothiag is so effeet^ial a security for good 
jc&aimeoi, at least nothiog coiistibtuteB so good a fi>unda- 
tion for them, as the spirit d Cbristiamty ^ Let that reign 
in ibe heart, pijurifying, BO^mng^ elevatiiig its various af- 
fectkos and propensities, and there you may look with 
cooMeastce for an exhibition of genuine politeaess* 

In connexion with the cultivation of beaevolent feel- 
ings, it is necessary that you should acquire that habit of 
flcQf-poflsessicHi which will enable you at all times to act 
out your feelings wi^thout embarrassment. Where the 
manners are seen to indicate amiable moral qualities, and 
especially the gentle and benignant spirit of the gospel, 
this will go far to atone for sLay lesser imperfections by 
which they maybe marked. Nevertheless, it is desira- 
ble that you should appeeur not only amiable but uncon- 
strained ; that you should feel at ease yourself, and be 
able to put others at ease around you. You will be 
placed, almost of course, in a variety of situations : it is 
important that you should have that habitual self-com- 
mand that will enable you readily to accommodate your- 
self to the peculiarities of each ; and at least to conceal 
irom those around you, the secret that you are not per- 
fectly at home. I do not say that this is-essential to your 
passmg in good society, but it certainly is essential to the 
perfection of good manners. 

It is important also that you should form a proper es.^ 
4mate of your own relative standing in society; and 
of what belongs to the various relations you sustain to 
those around you. If you imagine yourself of more 
eonaequence than you really are, it follows, almost of 
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course, that you will betray that opizuon in an air of 
se^-respect, which borders upon arrogance. If you 
form too low an ojHnion of yourself, you will be likely 
to make it manifest in a cringing manner, whidi can- 
not fail to leave ad impression of your inferiority. If 
you form a true relative estiinate of yourself, it will 
be a security against the axtxemes both of arrogance 
and of servility; it will render you dignified without 
being haughty; condescending without sacrificing a 
proper self-respect, and will make you acceptable alike 
in the higher and lower walks of life. 

I must not omit to mention that it is of great impor- 
tance to the formation of good manners that you should 
be accustomed to mingle in good society. I do not mean 
that you should select all your a.ssociates firom the more 
elevated walks of life ; for this would be likely to unfit 
you for mingling with ease and advantage among the - 
lower classes ; but I would have you so much in culti- 
vated society that you shall feel perfectly at home, and 
that your maimers shall appear to have been formed upoa 
ainoddlof^e^nce:Hndrefinemefi^. ^Jti^arareinsiaiuSQ 
indeed, that a young female, who is habituaUy accus- 
tomed to society of a rude or grovelling character, ever 
becomes graceful or dignified in her own manners ; and 
on the other hand, where her intimate associates are per- 
sons of intelligence and refinement, it is almost a matter 
of course, that she becomes conformed, in a good degree, 
to the models with which she is conversant. 

But while you ought highly to estimate the privilege 
of good society as a means of forming your manners, 
you cannot too cautiously guard against servile imita- 
tion. You may have a friend, whose manners seem to 
you to combine every quality that' is necessary to render 
them a perfect model ; who unites elegant simplicity 
with generous frankness, and dignified address with ^^nxt-^ 



luQf eondeftbenskm ;. who, in short, m ere^ tfaii^) in tfai# 
respect, that you cotdd wish to be youKdelf ;-^ut after 
all,it would foe unwise in you to become a servile copy* 
kt even of such manners. Fw you are to i^emember 
that a certain cast of manners suits a certain cast of 
character ; and unless your character were precisely 
that of the individual whom you should imitate, you 
would, in attempting to assume her address, deservedly 
expose yourself to the charge of afiectation. You will 
therefore do yourself much better service by looking at 
good models in a general manner, and by endeavoring to 
become imbued with their spirit, than by making any di- 
rect efhrts to become exactly conformed to them. In- 
deed it may be doubted whether you will not reap every 
possible advantage by simply mingting in their society, 
idthout even thinking of ^em as models. 

Let me caution you here, more particularly, to be on 
your guard against affectation. This is very easily ac^ 
quired, and is so common a fenlt, that the absence of it 
is always remarked as a great excellence. I have knowtk 
li^malAfi of many amiah]«k q%MbHti«», aind r^nnsiderable ix^ 
telligence, who have been absohitely spoiled lor sodety 
by attempting to assume in th^ manners what did n^ 
belong tQ them. Wherever any thing of this kind exists^ 
it r^uires but little sagacity to detect it ] and even those 
who are not exactly sensible where the evil lieS| axe stil) 
aware that there is something which needs to be corn 
reoted. It happens hawever, too frequently, that wh^l 
is quite palpable to evejr y body elpe, escapes the observa- 
tion of the individiial who is the subjjBot of it ; and I have 
Joiown glamg cases, in which the kindest intimatiion of 
Ahe &ct, from a friend, has been met with expressions of 
fssentment, I beg that ycm will not ca^y have youjr 
#S3» opeo tp any admonition you may ever receive on 
ifais subject, but your eyes gpeo, tg uispect iwarowly 



yo}ix ffWA ooDduet, tbftt yoix may detect tbe fault if it 
feallj exists. It is always togaided, and justly regarded, 
a4 an indication of consummate folly ; and unless it hap* 
p^is to be .associated with an unusual cluster of real ex- 
ceUaides, it brings upon the individual little less than al> 
solute contempt. Let your manners be as mjxih im- 
proved as they may, but regard it as an essential matter 
that they should be your own. 

Beware also of an oetentatiotts manner. By this I 
mean ^t kind of manner which savors too mneh of 
display; which indicates a disposition to make yourself 
too conspicuous ; and which, in short, is the acting out 
of a spirit of self-confidence and self-conceit. This ap* 
pears badly enough when discovered in a man ; but in a 
female, and especially in a young female, it is absolutely 
iotolemble. Not that I wish to see you awkwardly 
hadifbl, or liabte to embarrassment from every slight 
change oi circumstances ; but between this, and the 
ostentatious manner which I am condemning, there is 
a happy medium consisting of a due mixture of confi- 
dence and modesty, which will be equally pleasant to 
yourself and those with whom you associate. But if 
you must err on either extreme, I had rather it would 
be on that of diffidence than of ostentation. I had 
rather you should excite, by your bashfulness, a feeling 
of compassion, than by your excessive confidence a 
feeling of disgust. 

But while you are carefully to avdid ostentation, yom 
are to gtiaxd with no less caution against a 4studied re^ 
stfve. We sometimes meet with persons whose, manr 
neiB leave upon our ipinda the painful impression that 
they 'are afraid to trust us; and tlutt they regard both our 
actions and words with suspicion. Wherever this trait 
appears, it is almost eoiain to excite anger or disgust. 
Most persons will bear any thing with more patience 
than to be told, either directly or indirectly, that they are 
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unworthy of coofidaiee. A significaikt stnile, or nod, or 
look, with a third person, which is intended not to be 
understood by the individual with whom you are con- 
versing, is a gross violation of propriety, and has ofben 
cost a deeply wounded sensibility, and sometimes a 
valued friendship.. While you studiously avdd every 
thing of this kind, let your manners be charactmsed by 
a noble frankness, which, in whatever circumstances you 
are placed, shall leave no' doubt of yoilr sincerity. 

I will only add, that you should avoid every approach 
to a haughty and overbearing manner. I would fain in- 
dulge the hope that your feelings will be an effectual se- 
curity against this most offensive characteristic ; but be 
that as it may, I assure you that you can never exhibit 
it, but at an expense of reputation which you can ill 
afford to incur. It is an exhibition of pride, which is one 
of the most hateful of all dispositions ; and of pride in 
one of its most odious forms.^ If you should be so un- 
happy as to furnish an example of it, whatever variety 
of feeling it might excite among your superiors and 
equals, and inferiors, you may rely on it they would all 
agree to despise you. I entreat you therefore, as you 
value your character or usefulness, that you will always 
be courteous and condescending. It is the mark of a 
truly noble disposition to^be able to treat the most memal 
and dependent with kindness and good will. 

If I should point you to the finest model of female 
manners which it has ever been my privilege to observe, 
and one which will compare with the most perfect 
models of this or any other age, I should repeat a vene* 
rated name which I have already had occasion to men- 
tion in another connexion — that of Mrs. Hannah More. 
It was my privilege, a few years ago, while on a tour 
:tbrough England, for health, to make a visit at the resi- 
dence of this distinguished feanale ; a visit which I have 



ever since regarded as among the liappest incidents^ 
my life. At that time she numbered n;iore than four* 
»core years ; but the vigor of her intellect was scarcely 
at all impaired ; ai^d from what she was, I could easily 
conceive what she had been when her sun was at its 
meridian. In her person she was rather small, but was 
a specimen of admirable symmetry. In her manneiB she 
wnted tiie dign^y aod refinement of the eoiurt, with the 
most evquiaite urbanity and gentleness whi(^ the fe* 
maXe cbamct^ in ite loveliest fonna ever exhibited. 8be 
impressed me continual^ with a sense of the high iniel* 
iectual and moral qudities by which she was distin* 
guished, but still left me as unconstrained as if I had 
been converewig with my beloved child. There was an 
air of graceful and unaffected eaae, an instinctive regaiK) 
to the most d^cate pvi^rieties of social in^i^Deouiisei a 
readiness to communicatei ond yet a desire to listen^ the 
dignity of consdouB merit united with the humility of 
the devoted Christian ; in short, thi^e was «ueh an a^* 
i»€anblage of intellectual and moral exceUnades beaming 
forth in every expression, and look, and lattitude, that I 
could scaroely conceive of a mote perfect exhibition of 
hjmijftn chaisuctar. I n^oioe that it is your privilege to 
know IV&s. More through her works ; and I can form no 
better wish for you than that you may imbibe her spirit, 
and, according to your bumble meaanire, walk in her 
Ibateteps. 

I am» with aajmest pmyecs for your happiness, 

Yaur affectionate father r 
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LET'raai IX. 
CONVERSATION. 

MydMteliild, 

In the preceding letter I have given joa some 
general directions in respect to the formation of jour 
manners. The subject on which t am now to address 
you, is closely connected with.that ', but yet, if I mistake 
not, is sufficiently distinct to justify a consideration of it 
in a separate letter. 

I am well aware that the gift of conversation is ongi* 
nally possessed in very unequal measures ; and that 
while some have a native aptitude for social inter- 
course, others seem to be constitutionally deficient in 
ease and fluency. But notwithstanding this original di* 
ve^ty, there is perhaps no talent that is more suscepti- 
ble of improvement than the talent fx conversation ; 
and though you should possess it in ever so moderate 
a degree, you may still, by a suitable degree of atten- 
tion, render yourself, in this respect, decent and respecta- 
ble. 

The first requisite for conversing well is a well stored 
and cultivated mind. Without this, I acknowledge that 
you may talk fluently, and talk abundantly, and if you 
plea43e, talk humorously ; but you can never be qualified 
to hold your part to advantage in intelligent social inter*^ 
course. If you move in the walks of cultivated societyy 
you will find that a great variety of topics will come up, 
beyond the mere common places of the day ; and imless 
you have become considerably conversant with the va* 
nous departments of knowledge, you will be subjected to 
the mortification of betraying your ignorance either bj 



sajifig nothing, or by saying 'that which is not t6 ihit 
purpose. There is no subject of imjxirtence^ the riighteiil 
knowledge of which may not be of advantage to you in 
conversatioQ ; for even though it should be too limited to 
enable you to impart any thing to those with whom you 
converse, it may be of great use in assisting you to prose- 
cute your inquiries with intelligence, and thus to increase 
your own stock of information. I would say then,' be 
studious to gain knowledge oin every important subject, 
«id do not regard even the fragments of information as 
too unimportant to be treasured up and retained. 

Endeavor, as far as. possible, to make your conversa- 
tion a source of improvement The gift of apeech, like 
every other endowment, was bestowed, for an important 
purpose ', and that purpose can never be answered, un- 
less it is made the vehicle for communicatiDg, orihe 
means of obtaining, useful knowledge or good impres 
sions. See then that you use this invaluable gift as not 
abusing it. Wherever it is in your power to command 
the conversation, make it a primary object to give it such 
a turn that it shall subserve the intellectual and moral 
advantage of those who are engaged in it. It may be 
well for you, with reference to your own improvement, to 
endeavor to introduce such topics as may best suit the' 
taste or talents of those with whom you converse ; to- 
pics upon which they will be most at home, and will be 
most likely to throw out thoughts that may be useful to 
you. It has often happened that an individual, from one 
c<Hiversation with an intelligent friend, has gained more 
light on a particular subject, than would have been 
gained by weeks, or even months, of reading or reflec-^ 
tion. And let me say, there are scarcaly any circum- 
stances in which you can be placed, in which you may 
not render the conversation a source of some- cbdvantagc, 
either to yourself or others. If you are thrown amon^ 



tbaiUit^ci^ and ttdgvr, 790 mayi kk a single )uitf boor, 
do iomething to attlighten tbein ; jou xoaj eVen be in* 
aCmmentaim gimg a new direction to their thoaghte, 
and ultimately of fiommg their character in a better 
mooU: and notwithstanding their ignorance on most 
subjects, there maj l^ some on which thej may be aUe 
to instruct you; and thus, after all, you maybe mutually 
benefited by your intercourse. Not a small part of 
the sins of ahnost every individual are sins d the tongue. 
If you keep in view what ought to be the great end of 
conversation, it will secure you, in a good degree, against 
this whole class ai offences. 

Let me caution you to beware of talking too much. 
If you do not talk to the purpose, the less you say the 
better ; but even if you do, and if withal, you are gifted 
with the best powers of conversation, it will be wise for 
you to guard against the imputation of excessive lo- 
quacity. I would not, by any means, have you yield 
to a prucfoh reserve ; but I know not whether even that 
were a more offensive extreme than to monopolize the 
conversation of a whole circle. You are to remember 
that as the gift of speech is common to all, so there are 
few who are not inclined to use it ; audit is a rare case 
indeed, that you will meet an individual who wiU feel 
satisfied to sit down and hear another talk continimUy, 
and have the conversation addressed to himself, without 
bearing any part in it. But at any rate, you are never 
to make yourself very conspicuous in conversation, with- 
out due regard to drcumstances. If, for instance, you 
are among persons who are your superiors in age or 
standing in society, there must be strong circumstances 
to justify you in bearing more than a moderate share in 
the C(Hiversati(Hi. And if you should actually take the 
Isad la it, let at appear manifest that it is not because 3rou 
ate fie^Bsposed to do so, but because it is the wish of 
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o&em that you should. If jou talk out of prqpcNrtioivto 
your relative circumstances, even though it should be to 
the amusement or edification of those who listen, it is 
more than {^obable that it will be set down to the score 
of vanity. It were far better to leave a circle* wishing, 
from what you have actually said, that you had said 
more, than out of patience with you for having talked so 
much. 

It is only an exten^on of the thought tg which I have 
just adverted when I remark further, that you should 
beware of talking without reflection, or when you have 
nothing to say. , It is ^ir better to be silent than to talk 
in this manner, or in these circumstances ; for you can- 
not hope to edify any one, and you certainly expose yout- 
eejf. Let the subject be what it may, accustom yourself 
always to reflect before you speak ; in other words, to 
have thoughts before you utter them. You cannot look 
aroimd in society, without perceiving that incautious 
speaking is one of the most fruitful sources of mischief. 
Whether you are discussing a grave subject, or talking 
about the most fiajmli9.r occurrences of . life, let it be a rul^ 
from which you. never deviate, to say. nothing without 
refleotiQn^ . You may easily form this ba)>it, and the a^^ 
vantage of it wiU be incalculable^ or you, may perl^apsj 
mtb stiliigreateT ea^, form the (^posite habit, ajid it 
will not improbably subfject^jrou to serioys evils aa Ipp^p 
a^ypulive. „ , . ^ 

' IWce carethat,you neversubjectyoui^elf to t^ie cl^ge 
«»C egotism. This i^. apt to.W & consequence of excea^ 
s^e< garrulity 9 for there are few persoi^ who talk a 
ip^eat d^ ^at do not 6nd it convenient to xnagpify thei; 
ownipiportaoce. Ai^dletmosay t^t tbisis a^iblewhiph 
to more^Jikejlyto escape the c^servatipn of the peisop who 
'umigf^,t<>it^i^^ und yet there. is, per- 

^?B «^^ (Hh^ wb^ch lor wery <w^,elsejs3(aox^ wlj,.^ 
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tested; and, t maynddi none wlach excites mcNretinirer'*^ 
flal Ssgrnt Guard yma fipe, then, whenever you ind 
it in your heart to make yourself the heroine of your own 
«tory« Never say any thing of yourself which even in* 
dfirectiy involves commendation, unless under eircum^ 
staaises of very rare occurr^Eice. If you watch the ope* 
radozis <tf your heart, you wiH probably be surj^ised 
to find how strong is die propensity to bring one's self 
into view, as often and to as great advantage as possible. 
Whenever you can illustrate any subject <m whkh you 
may be conversing by a reference to the experience of 
any one else, it is better, in all ordinary eases, to avail 
yourself of it, than to refer even indirectly to your own. 
I have known some persons, who have manifested a 
strange kind of egotism, in speaking freely and unneces- 
sarily of their own past errors ; when it appeared to me 
that genuine humility would have led them to silent 
communion with their, hearts, and penitence beibre God. 
You may rest assured that it is an exceedingly difficult 
thing to allude much eith^ to one's own faults or excel* 
blendes ; difficult, I mean, without leavHig an hnpression 
that it is the of&pring of a foolish self-complacency ; in 
Other words, without getting, and deservedly getting, 
the character of an egotist. 

Avoid even the appearance of pedantiy. If yoirare 
conversing With persons of very limited attainments, you 
wiU make yourself far more acceptable as weU as useful 
to them, by accommodating yourself to their capacities, 
than by compelling them to listen to what they cannot 
understand. I do not say that you may not in some in* 
stances make them stare at your supposed wisdom, ani 
perhaps they may even quote you as an oracle of leam^ 
ing; but it is much more probable that even they will 
smile at such an exhibition as a contemptible wieakness. 
With the intelligent and discerning, this efieet certamly 



willW'jinodaoed; and that Whether jour preiensioni to 
learning' are weU founded or not: the siinple fact that 
jrouaijn to appear learned, that yoXHtefi'^muoh in allu- 
iions to the okuuif^ or the various departments, of sci* 
«nc6, with an evident intention to display your fexniliaxitj 
with them, viU be mor^ intolerable than even absolute 
ighorance. If jou are really a profieient in science or 
literature, you need have no apprehensions that your sjc* 
quisitions will not be known without your making a for* 
mal proclamation of them. If you are only a super^dal 
student, and make pretensions to learning which yo^ 
acquirements do not justify, you will inevitably have to 
encounter a mortifying defeat ; for you may set it down 
that in cultivated society you will pass far nothing more 
than you are recdly worth. My advice to you is, to ac* 
quire as much useful information as you can, and to use 
it in conversadon where there is manifestly occasion for 
it ; but in no case whatever to volunteer a learned re- 
mark where there is no higher purpose to be answered 
than mere personal display. And never venture on a 
•ubj^t, especially with an air of confidence and «rudi* 
tioa, upon which you are conscious your attainments are 
too (fallow to justify it. It is an experiment always 
fraught with danger ; and many instances have I known 
in which it has restilted in a hutniliating exposure both 
of ignorance and weakness. You are at liberty, indeed, 
to converse upon subjects on which you are not well in* 
formed : this, as I have elsewhere intimated, is one im- 
portant means of increasing your information : but, in 
every stidi case, do not attempt to get more credit for 
kitelligence than you really deserve : do not assume the 
air of a teacher when you are conscious that the attitude 
of a learner belongs to you. In this respect, as well as 
in e veiy other^ honesty is the safest and best policy. 



Let me cautioa jou stifl further agioinst a habit of 
Ught conversation. I have known young females with 
whom this habit had become eo con&tmed, that it seemed 
as if they cotild scarcely speak but to tiifle ; and who 
would even choose to remain silent, rather than join in 
conversation in which their favorite passion could not be 
indulged. You cannot contract such a habit but at the 
expense of 'forfeiting the esteem of the wise and good, of 
saciifioing true dignity of character, and throwing your- 
self into a current of temptation in which there is every 
probability that you wiU be irrecoverably lost. Scarce^ 
any habit more effectually than this imparts a disrelish 
for the society of all except trifiers, and hardens the 
heart against the influences of religion. I do not wish 
ever to see you gloomy, or austere, or spiritless ; but as 
you value all that is most precious in time and eteAiity, 
I pray you never to give yourself up to a habit of levity. 
Avoid even the most distant approach to it ; for it is the 
nature of every habit, and especially of this, to make an 
insidious beginning, and to grow strong by indulgence. 
If you are thrown into company in which it is the 
fashion to tiifle, get out ci it as soon as possible ; ax^ 
while you are in it, have decision ^enbtigh to let it a{^)e«r 
that yoTi are not in your £BLvarite -^enaient ; and if yoU 
should even have bo much as to express javgt ^fisappro* 
bation, and to admkiister a gentile yel digni^ reproof, 
I venture to say, theLt the greatest trid^r in the cincle 
would respect you the mcpre for it. There is no apology 
to be made for euoh a habit m the ^und of cQn«titu* 
tion, educationj or any thing etee ; add if you yield 4o it, 
I must again remind you that you do it at the «cs(pense of 
character, us^iilness,. happinesst and heaven. 

Be careful also hoV you indulge in sarcasm^ If jo^ 
are constitutionally inclined to thia, you will find thaA 
there is no point in your character which needs to be more 
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iaithiyiy guarded. There are eome few eases m whkill 
severe irony may be employed to advantage ; cases ht 
whkh viiDe and error will sluink before it, when they win 
anhesitatingly confront every other species of q>poei* 
tion. But it too often happens that those who possess 
this talent use it too indiscriminately ; and perhaps even 
more frequently to ccmlbund modest and retiring virtue, 
than to abash bold and insolent vice. But be assured 
that it is a contemptible triiunph that is gained, when, 
by the force of sarcasm, the^lips of a deserving individual 
are sealed, and the countenance crinisoned with blushes* 
And there are only a few cases— cases in which the cast 
of character is p€«uHar — that will Warrant the use of 
this weapon against vice itself. You may take it for 
granted, in all ordinary cases in which a sarcastic re< 
mark has done its office, that you have excited feelings 
of no very Mendly character towards yourself. You 
may be flattered by the eompHment which you imagine 
those around you are paying to your wit, but it were 
more reasonable for you to grieve at the reflection that 
you have not improbably lost a friend. 

In connexion with sarcasm as disfdayed towards 
those with whom you converse, let me eay a word in 
respect to your treatment of absent characters. Never 
volunteer unnecessarily in speaJdng ill of any body. 
You may indeed be placed'in circumstances in which it 
may be proper, and even necessary that you should ex* 
inress an unfavorable opinion of characters ; that you 
should state facts concerning them of the most disap 
greeable nature. But what I object to is that you 
should do this when circumstances do not riequire it, and 
when no good wfll be likely to result flom it ; for it at 
once indicates a bad disposition, and is a means by 
which that dispontion will gain strength. But in no 
case alk>w. yourself to make any tin&vorable repve* 



•Biktatioa of a diaracter, unkes you have ample evi* 
deiice that it is accordant with truth. By neglectiug to 
observe this direction, jou may do an injury to an inno- 
cent person, which it will afterwards i^ver be in youx 
power to retrieve; and withal you may acquire foi 
yourself the reputation of a slanderer. There is an 
idle way of discussing characters, in which less is usu- 
ally meant than meets the ear, and which often seems 
to be resorted to merely for the sake of filling up the 
time. Remember that if you allow yourself to join in 
this kind of convorsaticHi, you always do it at the hazard 
of making for yourself enemies ; for though yotir re- 
marks may be made with perfectly harmless intentiofis, 
and may convey no bad impressions to the individual to 
whom they are addressed, yet when they reach the eax 
of the person who is the subject of them, unaccompanied 
by the manner in which they were uttered, and not im- 
probably in an exaggerated form, they will almost of 
course be regarded as indicating diminished friendship, 
if not decided hostility. Above all, never venture cen- 
sorious remarks upon characters when you are thrown 
among strangers. ^ Many instances have occurred in 
which an individual who has ventured upon this experi- 
ment has afterwards made the mortifying discovery 
that the person who iivas the subject of his remarks was 
listening to them ; or if not * that they were heard by 
some near relative or friend. The only prudent course 
in such circumstances, is to say nothing which wUl ex- 
pose your own feelings or the feelings of others in view 
of any disclosure that may be made. 
. There is a familiar and irreverent use of sacred things, 
Against which I wish especially to guard you. For a 
female to be absolutely pro&ne would be to render hcF 
self at once an outlaw from decent society ; neverthe* 
lees I have observed with pain that som^ ypung ladies, 
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^ho wotdd doubtless sbxink from the charge of profalie*' 
xieas, allow themselv^ in exclamations,.ai3d in ineyerent 
and ludicrous applications of scripture, which border 
very closely upon it. Beware how you eyen approach 
this dangerous groiind. Such exclamatioite as those to 
which»I have referred, in which either the awful name 
of the^Supreme Being or some one of his attributes is 
lightly introduced, are fitted to destroy your reverence 
for every thing sacred, tind to cherish within you a sjdrit 
of absolute impiety. Never suffer any thing of a siacre^ 
nature to be on your lips^ without a corresponding senti* 
tDcnt of reverence in your heart. And if those with 
whomyou are accustomed to associateindulgethemselve* 
in this inconsiderate habit of which I have spoken, think 
it a sufficient reason for declining their society ; for cer- 
tain it is that you can gain nothing from it to compen- 
sate the loss which you would be liable to sustain 
of your reverence for the character or word of God. 

Twin only detain you farther by suggesting a caution 
to cherish a most sacred regard to truth. It would give 
me great pain to suppose for a moment that, at the age 
to which you have now arrived, you should ever be 
guilty of deliberate falsehood ; but I wish to put you on 
your guard against every thing that has even the sem- 
blance of a disregard to strict veracity. Tliere is a ha- 
bit which many persons have of dealing artfully and 
evasively; saving their consciences by some expression 
which may admit of double construction, but which 
nevertheless in its obvious construction is contrary lo 
truth. There are others who have ft habit oiF talking 
extravagantly on every subject ; with whom the simple 
verity IS too dry to be relished ; who suffer their imagi- 
nationis to supply the defects of their memories ; who in 
short never seem to breathe freely but iii the region of 
embellishment and exaggeration. And I am constrained 



to ai^ ih&t much of the <^vility of fedbdooable life «a voi» 
strongly of deceptioa. I refer bero aot oalj to the habit 
which Bome ladies have of sending word to visitors that 
^y are not at homei when tl^j are only engaged, but 
to thi» painful regrets that are often expressed at the diflp 
IjBtoce between calb;^ at the unspeakable joj which is 
ipaajfesied on meeting a fesbionable acquaintance; at 
J the eaii3best importunitjr that is. e;KhibLted for an earlj 

visiti when the truth is in each case that the real feeling 
is that <si absblute iinMl^ence. Now T beg jou will 
guard against duj^city in aU its forms. Rely on it, it 
is not necesaary to .trufi politeness ; and if it were, you 
Qu^t not as an accountable and immortal creature, 
even to agitate the question whether you shall yi^ to 
it. There aj:e cases, I know, in which the temptation 
to equivocate is powerful, in which to speak the honest 
truth must involve severe personal sacrifices ; but in all 
cases of this kind the only proper alternative is, either to 
«$ieak out your real sentiments, or to say nothing ; and 
you are not even at liberty to remain silent, when silence 
will ponvey a wrdng impression, and of, course is virtual 
felsehood. You will gain nothing if you allow your* 
sejf in a habit of exaggeration ; fer this feature in 
your character will soon be imderstood, and your 
statements will all be received with a corresponding 
abatement In a word, let it be a principle with you 
never to be violated, that in whatever circumstances you 
are pl&oed^ aU that you say shall be characterised by 
the simplicity of truth. In this way you will secure 
the approbatioii of your own conscience, will ^mmend 
youxself to the confidence and regard of all who know 
you, and^ I need not add, will give great joy to the heart 
of . Your&ther. 
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LETTER X. 
AMUSEMENTS. , 

Ther& is scarcely any subject on which it is more 
importaiit that you should form collect* iu)tions, and in 
3rel9,tdon to which a mistaken view is of more practical 
and dangerous tendency, than that of amusements. 
Many a young female, who might have been an orna- 
ment to her sex, and a blesfdng to the world, has, by 
yielding to the dictates of a wayward incUnatioai, and 
setting aside the decisions of sober reas(m on this sub- 
ject, not only rendered herself of no account in society, 
but clouded all. her prospects both for this world and 
another. In contemplating this subject, I yrish you to 
feel that you are standing by the grave of female cha- 
racter and hopes, and to heed the monitory voice that 
issues from it, charging you to beware how you tread in 
the footsteps of the fsXiea and ruined. 

The grand reason why so many females have &,llen 
victims to the love of amusement is, that they have 
judged erroneously of the end which it is designed to 
answer. They have taken up the opinion, (and it must 
be acknowledged that it has too often received the sanc- 
tion even oi parents,) that a portion especially of early 
life was designed to he frittered away in idle and foolish 
indulgences ; that they are at liberty during this period 
to regard the gratification of the senses as an ultimate 
object; and to think of nothing in connexion with 
amusement beyond the mere momentary enjoyment 
with which it is connected. With this impression, they 
have asked no question with so muQb iut^est ^ hoYf 
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they may most effectually be amused ; and this pas* 
mum bas increased by indulgence, until they have 
acquired an utter jdisreSsh for the sober concerns of 
life. Who would suppose that beings could be em* 
ployed in these jiile porstats, who axe destined to an im- 
mortal existence, who are accountable for the improve* 
ment of all their time, and are Hable every hour to 
tmter on an exact and eternal inetiibution ? 

Th^ cmly national view of this subject is that whic& 
takes fat granted our obligation to use all our Acuities at 
•all tk&es to the best purpose. This is a first jmndple 
1^ only of scripture but of reason ; and it were impos- 
sible to ^ove that we are exempt from this obligation a 
smg^ tacmmtj by any argum«it which would not at 
the same tinie prove that we are always exempt from it ; 
in other words, which would not disprove human ac- 
countablenss and sweep away the pillars of God's 
mdtkl g^vetnm^t. It is a command, dictated by Gtod's 
own S^pirit, that whatever we do we should do ail to his 
glory ; and if there had been luny department of huinexi 
acti<^ to wMch this command was not designed to ex- 
tend, it were impossible but that the exception shcrald 
have been made. The legitimate end of amusement 
therefore is not answered in mere personal gratification, 
but in refreshing and invigoratihg the powers for the 
more successful dischaerg of duty. The constitution of 
the hmnan mind is such, that it will not bear to be in- 
tensly etnpbyed c^ the same bbject for a long time 
without interruption : ^e effect of aii attempt to keep it 
thus employed wouM be, that &r less would be accom- 
l^hed than tmght be with ^Gasi<»ial relaxation ; and 
withal, the energies of t^e mkid, instead of being quick- 
c^ied and imi»rdved, vtovld g^duaHy be dimidshed. 
Hen^e some fUExmseihent becemes necesfefeiryj in brcter to 
'secure the jfteatest usefuhiesi». 



In ilm view, j0U will peroeiyo not only that amuse- 
ment i8 deeignad to prepare jou for the discharge of 
duty, that is, for an attention to the graver concerns 
of life, but that it is itself an important part of duty^ 
and like every thing eke in which you engage, ought 
to be subject to the directicm of conscience. You have 
no more right. to forget your accountableness or to 
refuse to acknowledge God in selecting your amuse* 
ments, or in yielding yourself to them, than you have 
when you enter the closet or sanctuary to engage in 
private or public worship. 

You will perceive, moreover, if the preceding remarks 
ai^ correct, that the whole purpose of amusement may 
be answered by mere change of employment; It is by 
no means necessary^ as the popular notion is, that the 
change should be from an employment that is useful to 
one that is useless or even worse ; but the object may 
be even better accomplished by a change that shall keep 
the mind still employed to' advantage. If your ordinary 
employment is one that lays your faculties under severe 
contribution, that to which you resort for amusement 
ought undoubtedly to require but moderate mental exer- 
cise ; and in ca^es of great exhaustion from intellectual 
effort, it may be proper to give the mind for a season an 
entire dispensation from the labor of connected thought. 
But in all ordinary cases, you wiU find that in unbending 
from severe exertion of mind, with reference to renewing 
that exertion with greater success, you need not yield to 
positive inaction, or occupy yourself with any thing that 
is trifling, but may still be doing something for the bene- 
fit of yourself or your fellow-creatures. If you regu- 
late your amusements by a regard^to this principle, you 
will find it a most efibctual means of redeeming time, 
and will have the pleasure to reflect that even your 
hours of rela;;($^tiQf^ are hou^ Qf u«iefulne«s. 
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There are several tests by vhicli you mayjadge 
whether any particular amiuiement is ixuiocent; of 
course, whether it is safe and right for you to indulge in 
it. Inqijire, for instance, whether, before engaging in it, 
you dare enter your closet, and ask God to accompany 
it with his blessing. Do not think this a superstitious 
suggestion. Rely on it, it is fiilly accordant with en- 
lightened reason and conscience. We have no right to 
use our faculties in any way which our Maker and Judge 
does not approve ; and if we are conscious of using 
them aright, we shall at once feel our need of his bless-, 
ing, and be encouraged to supplicate it.- I am well 
aware that it is a thought which has never entered the 
mind of most young persons, that God should be ac- 
knowledged in their amusepients ; and if they have 
ever thought of attempting to approach this awful and 
glorious Being, this has been a subject on which con- 
science has dictated petitions for forgiveness,* though* the 
idea of supplicating a blessing would seem to them little 
short of impiety. The reason obviously is that the 
amusements in which they indulge, are felt to be wrong: 
they are not such as will abide the scrutiny of an en- 
lightened conscience, much less the scrutiny of a holy 
Grod. If you dare not enter your closet and ask God to 
bless you in any amusement in which you are about to 
engage, you may safely take that as a testimony of con- 
science against it ; and if you do not retreat, you may 
make up your mind to encounter the lashes of conscience 
' hereafter, as part of your retribution for disobeying her 
suggestions. 

Equally certain is it that it cannot be right to engage 
in any amusement which is fitted to give you a disrelish 
for serious reflection. All who acknowledge the truth 
of the Bible, indeed all but the downright atheist, are 
compelled to admit, that the circumstances of our pre* 



$em existenod are deeply sole^^l ; and that he who ahuti 
his eyes ag^ainst them is chargeable with gross infatua- 
tion. We are here passing the onlj period of our pro* 
batipn. for eternity. The glories of immortal life are 
brought within our reach^ and are suspended on our ac« 
ceptance of the terms of the gospel ; and the very first 
step towards the acceptance of these terms, is seri* 
ous consideration. Is it Qot manifest then, that any 
thing which excites a disrelish for reflection, aiul of 
course puts at hazard the soul's everlasting interests, 
must be wrong 1 If you find that suc.h has be^n the 
eflect of any amusement in which you have indulged, 
let it be a reason why you should instantly abandon it : 
or if you are convinced that such would be the effect of 
any to which you are solicited or inclined, let it be a rea- 
son why you stand aloof from it, and maintain your 
ground with imyieldin^ firmness. 

It were preposterous, moreover, to practise any amuse* 
ment, which you cannot think of without pain Or re- 
morse, in connexion with the prospect of dying. That 
death is the certain lot of all, and of yourself in com-, 
mon with others, is a fact just as well established as the 
fact of your existence. That death itself is a most se- 
rious event, and that the consequences connected with it 
are momentous beyond our conceptions, is no matter of 
question with any believer in divine revelation. Equally 
certain is it, that the hour of our departure from this 
world may be rendered the peaceful dawn of an eternal 
day, or it may be an hour of darkness, and agitation, 
and horror, which the boldest Imagination cannot 
describe. Now I ask again, is it not more than Boad- 
ness to engage in any amusement which oonadence tells 
you, will not bear to be reviewed when the cunent of 
life is ebbing away ; nay, which must inevitably plant a 
thorn in your dying pillow. Surely no person, who acts 
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under the influence of reason, can object to this, ad a per- 
fectly feiir test by which to decide upon the guilt or inno- 
cence of any amusement ; for no one can deny, that it is 
the dictate of true wisdom that we should consider and 
prepare for our latter end. Here then, I pray you, to 
take counsel of reason, and not suffer yourself to be de- 
luded by mere feeling ; and if you are tempted to amuse 
yourself in any way which you really believe will cast an 
additional shade upon the dark valley, or the tendency of 
which is to make you wish that death were more dis- 
tant, resist the temptation, let it be at whatever expense it 
may. There is no worldly gratification which it were 
not wise to forego, if it be a seed which will 3deld a har- 
vest of wretchedness in your last hour. 

Let me add that you cannot innocently indulge in 
any amusement which will not fit you for the better dis- 
charge of the ordinary duties of fife. If this be not th& 
effect, the time which is thus occupied is worse than 
lost ; for not only is there no good accomplished, but the 
faculties, by this means, acquire, or are confirmed in, a 
wrong direction. And thus habits are often formed, both 
intellectual and moral, which are alike inconsistent with 
dignity, happiness, and usefulness. But surely I need 
riot again remind you that, in respect to the improvement 
of your time, and the use of your faculties, you are a 
steward of God ; and that you cannot be indifferent 
concerning either, but at the expense of proving yourself 
unfaithful, and of incurring the Master^s displeasure. Is 
it not lamentably true, that a large part of the amuse- 
ments that prevail in the world, instead of invigorating 
the faculties for the more faithful discharge of duty, 
actually unfit the mind for useful exertion on the one 
hand, and create a disrelish for it on the other ^ I 
need not repeat the caution that you will 'have no com- 



munion with any of these sccncJs tf ufipjfofitaMe kdvit- 
gehce. 

; That you may not misapprehend my meaning, I will 
descend a little to particulars, and'give you my opinion, 
m few words, of some of the fashionable amusements of 
the day. 

I will begin with parties of pleasure. You already 
know that I am in favor of your cultivating the social 
affections. Instea<d of objecting to your meeting occa- 
sionally a circle of friends, for an agreeable interchange 
of kind sentiments, and for purposes of intellectual and 
moral improvement, I would encourage such meetings 
with all my heart ; and if you choose to call them par- 
ties of pleasure, you have my consent for doing so. But 
those scenes which usually pass in the world under this 
name — scenes of mere conviviahty and trifling — ^in which 
there is nothing to enlighten the mind,, or to refine or ele- 
vate the affections, I am constraiaed to regard as utterly 
unworthy a rational and accountable being. It is not 
the feet that the occasions to which I refer, usually col- 
lect a large number that constitutes the ground of my 
objection to them ; for a large number may as well be 
occupied in a profitable manner as a small one ; — but it 
m the fact that the very purpose for which they come to- 
gether is to fritter away time in idle and foolish con- 
versation. It is this circumstance which gives to the 
parties to which I refer, their distinctive character ; and 
whether they consist of many or few, their tendency is 
perhaps equally pernicious. They not only answer lio 
good purpose, but serve to dissipate the mind, and throw 
open the doors of the heart to every temptation. 

Another amusement which has been very common, 
and which still prevails to a considerable extent, is 
dancing. To this, considered as a mere exercise, no ob- 
jection certainly can be made ; and if it were cultivate(i 
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with exdtiatve reference to this, not^g wcume gouU W 
0aid of learain^ to dance than that it is not the moat 
profitable way of spending time. And I will go fnrtber, 
and add, that if a few girls were disposed to stand up t^ 
gether for a half hour, and dance for recreational cai^mQt 
conceive that there could be any immorality in it. Bu^ 
all this, you are perfectly aware, is very remote firom the 
amusement as it aetu^Uy exists. Every one knows thai 
U brings the sexes together in circumstances, to say the 
least, not the mosit &vorable to the ^cultivation of female 
delicacy ; that the mind is usually engrossed for a con- 
siderable time, in preparation for it ; that, for the most 
part, it occupies hours which the Creator designed 
should be given to repose ;. that it is fitted to cherish a 
spirit of vanity, and work up the mind to a feverish 
and useless excitement ; and that it is followed by a 
state, both of mind and body, which, for a time at leasts 
forbids any thing like useful exertion. I am confident 
that I might appeal to any young female who is accus- 
tomed to dance in balls and assemblies, and if she were 
honest, she would confirm, fi-om'her own experience, all 
that I have said. I have been struck with the fact, that 
in every instance in which I have ever heard a young 
female, under serious impressions, speak of that part of 
her life which she has devoted to this amusement, she 
has said imhesitatingly, that, more than any thing else^ 
it served to confirm her in a habit of carelessness, and to 
give her an aversion to the concerns of religion. Such 
testimony, rendered in such circumstances, ought surely 
to be regarded as decisive. 

The only other amusement in relation to which I shall 
at present ofier an opinion, is the theatre. The great ar- 
gument which is urged in favor of this is, that it is a 
school in which you may study to advantage the hu- 
man character ; inasmuch as the various operations of 
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the heart, under different circumstances, are h^re suc- 
cessfully exhibited. This argument is worth nothing ; 
for it were better to study human nature, as it is acted 
out iii the every day realities of life around us, than as it 
aippears in the high wrought and overstrained represen- 
tations of the stage ; just as it would be desirable to 
contemplate any object of interest rather than a picture 
of it, even though it ntight be drawn by the most skilful 
artist. And as for the objections to this amusement, they 
are so obvious that I scarcely need allude to them. The 
vulgarity, the hcentiousriess, the impiety connected with 
it, are proverbial ; and if the fact did not stare us in the 
fiice, we should say that it was impossible that ladies 
professing the utmost delicacy, and who, in private, 
would be offended by an indecent allusion, will neverthe- 
less deliberatdy and habitually expose themselves to all 
the profaneness and ribaldry of the stage. And what 
renders this still more surprising is, that in being present 
on these occasions, they consent to mingle with the 
most profligate part of the community ; with persons 
who are at home only in the atmosphere of moral 
corruption, and whom conunon decency cannot behold 
without a blush. I say this is a fact in the history 
of your sex for which I own myself utterly unable 
to account ; but I earnestly hope that I may never be 
compelled to contemplate an example of it in my own 
child. Should this be the case, I should' consider my 
fond 'hopes in respect to you as blasted, and should shed 
tears of deeper anguish than if I had consigned you to 
an early grave. 

If the thought should occur to you that I am abridg- 
ing your liberty too far, by depriving you of amusements 
which are regarded by' many as innocent, let me entreat 
you, before you indulge such a reflection, to pause and 
refer the several species of amusement, of which I have 



fpoko^ to the teste which I am sme yourrcMBon aaci 
consd^Bnce have abeadj apj^red.^ Upon which of 
them, let me aak, could you, in your closet,, and upcm 
yoiiQr knees, humbly invoke the Ueesing c^ Qodi 
Which of them could you indulge, and nol feel act 
Qtoreased aversion to the serious coneevns of i^r 
I^OQ ; especially to the duty of self-examination, and 
communioQ with God? In. which of them shotdd you 
be willing to engage, if you were to be assured by a 
messenger from the invisible world, that you were spcaid* 
ijxg the last month cnrthe last week of your probation. In 
relation to which of them can you say, in the pres^ce 
of the Searcher of hearts, that it would serve to prepare 
you the better for the various personal and relative duties 
of life ? I am sure that I need only propose these inters 
rogatories to youi; eonsci^ice, to satisfy you that there ifl 
tio superstition in ^le advice which I have given you in 
respect to these several amusements. 

But I know you wiU ask, if the fashionable amuse* 
ments of the day are proscribed, what are those in which 
you may safely and innocently indulge. I answer in 
general by repeating what I have abready said, that 
th^re is scarcely any employment, different from youi 
ordinary one, which requires comparatively little mental 
effort, in which you may not find legitimate recreation. 
You may amuse yourself by various kinds of reading, 
which, at the same time, will exert a favorable influence 
on your understanding and heart. You may amuse 
yourself by the study of natural science ; especially by 
arranging the flowers of the field, and calling them by 
thdr names; or by carrying your curious researches 
into the mineral Idngdom, and decy|diering the evidences 
of the Creator's handy wcnrk in the moimtain rock, and 
ihe insignificant pebble, and every degree of mineml ex* 
istence between them. You may amuse yourself by 
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tbeerfiil and yet useful coDVBraatioD iviiih somd enb&t^ 
taining friend, or even bj waJJdng abroad in Bolitudei 
and breathing the ireshair, and looking at theimoonand 
the^tan as thej sbinei^rth in nkott -grandeur aa to£EX6 
t>f the sky, or in oontem|]latiiig the bright verdnre 
that covers the earth in sjirmg, or in hstenbg to thfe 
«ound of a distant brook, as it nudies dcewn a steep 
mountain, and btudes itself in a deep forest. Tist 
Tontemplation of these various objects, and of aU the 
variegated scenetj of nature, opens a most legitimate 
•field for amosement, while it is £tted also to enlarge oia)r 
conceptions <if the Creator's works, and to foster a spixiit 
of etevated devotion and rational piety. 

i am your aJfectionate &,thet. 
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LETTER XL 
iNTfiRCGURSE WITH THfi WORLD. 

In several of the preceding letters I have taken for 
granted thaJt you are to mingle, in a greater o^ less di»- 
grloe, in sodety . It is equaUy essential to your respecta- 
bility and nse&lness, that you should not live the hfo 
of a recluse. The eonstituti(m o( jckxt nature, and 
the circumstances of your condition, clearly indicate 
^at you were made to be social. As it is asixbject, 
faqwerer, in relation to which there is a strong i&tsdeaey 
to extremes, and on which y^tL Vifi be m great hangar of 
bdng Hoisted, I shall suggest a few thoHghlft & thepie* 
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sent letter, which may serve to aid in forming your 
qpimoDS and directing your conduct. 

I hegin my advice to you on this subject by a caution 
that you should not make your entrance into society at 
too early a period. It too often happens that girls, long 
before they have completed their education, and even at 
a comparatively early stage of it, have contracted a 
strong, relish for being in the world ; and imless pre- 
vented by the influence of parents or instructers, they 
are found thus prematurely in the gayest circles of &ishion. 
The consequence of this is, that at best, a divided atten- 
tion is rendered to their studies ; that their opportunities 
for intellectual improvement are enjoyed to little pjOipose; 
and that the period in which should be laid the founda- 
tion of a solid and useful character, is perverted to the 
formation of a habit of mental inaction, and not improba- 
Wy to cherish a spirit of intolerable vanity. 

Now I do not insist that you should actually decline 
all society up to the time of completing your education ; 
but I wish that your visiting, previous to that period, 
should be, for the mosst part, of an informal character ; and 
that you should not generally consider yourself at liberty 
to accept invitations, even if you should receive them, 
^0 mingle in set circles. This accidental intercourse 
of which I have spoken, is all that will be necessary 
during the period of your education, to aid you in ti»6 
formation of your manners ; and any thing beyond it 
will almost inevitably interfere with your intelleotual im- 
provement, and of course detract from your ultimate 
standing in society. 

Let me assure you too that you will be fajr less 
acceptable in society, if you make your appearanoo 
prematurely, than- if you wait till a proper period. 
The common sense of the world is quick to discern any 
impropriety on this subject ; and if, while you are yet 8k 
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cMd, joii are seen among those of inature age, virtu- 
ally ckinciing to be as old as they, you can expect no- 
thing else but that you will be set down as deficient 
either in modesty or good sense. Better for your repu- 
tation that you should come too late into society than too 
early ; for though in the one case you might lose some- 
thing in point of manners, yet in the other you would 
lose more, in the estimation of the world, on the score of 
delicacy atid correct judgment. 

It is not more important that you should avoid going 
into society too early, than it is, that when you do enter 
it, you should avoid mingling in it too much. One bad 
effect of this would be, that it wQuld leave you with too 
little time for the discharge of, you/ private and domestic 
duties. The culture of your mind and heart, in connex- 
ion with the ordinary cares of domestic life, requires that 
a large part of your time should be spent at hofne ; and 
you cannot, without great injustice to yourself, and those 
with whom you are connected, neglect these more pri- 
vate duties, for the sake of being always in the bustle of 
the wt)rld. ' It is a rare thing that you. will find a lady 
who devotes an undue proportion of her time to visiting, 
but that if you follow her into the domestic circle, to the 
chamber and the fireside, you will find that she evinces a 
proportional neglect of some of the duties belonging to 
the station she occupies. She is either neglecting to 
cultivate her understanding, or neglecting to keep her 
heart, or neglecting to use the means which Providence 
hais put into her hands for the intellectual and moral 
improvement of those with whom she is immediately 
connectied. 

Recollect also that the error against which I am en- 
deavoring to ptjt you on your guard, would not only pre- 
vent your attention to more important duties, by occupy- 
ing the time which should be allotted to them, but it 

10 
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would serve actually to give you a distaste fot those du« - 
ties. Allow yourself in a constant round of company, 
even for a short period, and it will be strange indeed if 
you do not begin to feel that company is your only ele- 
ment ; if you do not, in «i great degree, lose your relish 
for the pleasures of the domestic^ fireside ; il you do not 
£nd yourself complaining of* ennui, when you happen far 
a season to be providentially shut up at home. I need 
not stop to show how entirely such ^ habit of feeling 
.must disquaHfy a female for the most important relations 
«he can ever sustain. 

Moreover, an extravagant fondness for society, ai^ ofi 
excessive indulg^ce of this incliaation, are almost sure 
to cteate a habit of dissipation, both as it respects the ip- 
tellect and th^ feelings. The mind, by being constantly 
conversant with the ever varying scenes of social life, 
loses, in a great degree, the command of its own powers; 
and the attempt to concentrate them on any particular 
subject, were scarcely more likely to succeed than would 
be an attempt to collect every mote that was floating in 
the surrounding atmosphere, while the atmosphere was 
agitated by a whirlwind. . The moral feeling^ too. are 
subject to a similar influence : , for not only is there 
usually an entire absence of self communion^ and all that 
secret discipline of the affections, which is essential to 
the right keeping of the heart, but too often there are 
the levities of the world, scenes from which there is a 
studied exclusion of religion, and even a designed intro- 
duction of much that is fitted to bring, religion into con- 
tempt. I do not say that this evil, in its whole extent, is 
commonly foxmd in any of the walks of decent society ; 
but I do say that it sometimes exists in the frightful dimen- 
fflons which I have attributed to it ; and that it com- 
monly exists in so great a degree as to render, an excessive 
intercourse with the world a fruitful source pf mischief. 
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. You ^l anticipate me when I say, in this connexion, 
that it becomes you to use the utmost caution in select- 
ing the citcle with which you are to associate. JE hardly 
need admonish you to set it down as affixed purpose that 
you will never, intentiongiily, be found in any cir- 
cle in which there is any thing to encourage itnmorality, 
or any lack of reverence for the sacred, principles and pre- 
cepts of religion. I would have you, moreover, beware 
of mingling in the gay wot Id ; in scenes which are de- 
signed to produce ah unnatural and feverish excitement 
of the spirits, which axe fraught with no intellectual or 
moral advantage, and in which the introduction of grave 
or useful discourse would be the signal for disquietude or 
disgust. I do not, by any meauas, insist that your asso- 
ciates should all be from the number of those who are 
profedsedly or actually ^o\is ; nor do I object at all to 
your intercourse with them being of a cheerful, and 
sometimes, if you please, an amuadng character ; but I 
do insist that they should be persons of cwrect ^moral 
views and habits, and that your associating with them 
should be for some higher purpose than merely to kill 
time, or to.cultivate a spirit of trifling. It were desirable 
too, as I have had occasion elsewhere to remark con- 
cerning your particular friends, that the circle with 
which you chiefly associate, should possess a good de- 
gree of intelligence; that thus your social intercourse 
may be instrumental of improving not only your heart 
but your understanding. If you take due precautions 
on this subject, the time that you pass in society , instead 
of being lost, may subserve, in a high degree, your most 
important interests ; while the neglect of such precau- 
tions will render the same hours a mere blank in the 
period of your probation. ^ 

It is natwal and prqper that those with whom you 
chiefly mingle should be from the same walks of lifn 
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widi yourself. You may, however, soipQetimeft jwovi^ 
dentially be thrown among those, the circumstances pf 
whose birth axui education have given them a rank q^uite * 
superior to any which you can claim ; and as the case 
may be, persons of this character may proffer you their 
confidence and friendship. In all cases d'this kind, never 
suffer yourself to be deluded by any thing that is con- 
nected with the pride or circumsts^nce of' life ; and do 
not think it a privilege to mingle in society of the most 
elevated worldly rank, provided there be any thing in it 
toput in jeopardy your moral principles and feelings. And 
letme say too, that, though you may very properly accept 
a fair and honorable introduction into any circle, no matter 
how elevated, yet you ought n^ver, by a single action, or 
word, or look, to signify a wish for any such distinction. 
It would indicate a species of ambition certainly not the 
most honorable, and if you should accomplish your ob- 
ject, it is more than probable that you would meet the 
reception which is due only, to an intruder. 

You would do injustice to yourself, and be wanting in 
the discharge of your duty, if. you should not occasion- 
ally, and even frequently,* mingle in the lower classes of 
society. Not that I would be an advocate for confound- 
ing or annihilating those distinctions which Providence 
has manifestly ordained ; nor would I have you, in your 
intercourse with those in the humble walks of life, lose 
sight of the mutual relations which you and they sus- 
tain to each other. But I would have you go among 
them with the benign aspect of friendship ; and I would 
have you make them feel that you recognize them as fel- 
low creatures, placed in many respects on the same level 
with yourself ; and I would have you leave an impres- 
sion upon their minds that the adventitious distinctions of 
life are rec^lly of httle moment, compared with those 
pointa in relation to which all stand upon an equality. 
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The condfficending yet digmfied fennliarity which this 
species of intercourse would discover, would do more 
than you can easily imagmej to render the poor contented 
and dieerful, and to secure for yourself their gratitude 
and confidence. And let me say too, that its influence 
upon your own heart would be most salutary ; that it ' 
would serve to refine and elevate your social affections, 
and confer dignity on your whole character. 

There is one more point involved in the general sub- 
ject of this letter which is too important to be omitted — 
I refer to the deportment which it becomes yoti to main-' 
tain towards the other dex. The importance of this, 
both as it respects yourself and others, you can scarcely 
estimate too highly. On the one hand, it has much to 
do in forming your own character ; and I need not say 
that any lack of prudence in this respect, even for a single 
hour, may expose you to evils which no subsequent cau- 
tion could enable you effectually to repair. On the 
other hand, the conduct of every female who is of 
the least consideration, may be expected to exert ai^ 
influence on the character of every gentleman with 
whom she associates ; and that influence will be for 
good or evil, as she exhibits, or fails to exhibit, a de- 
portment that becomes her. Indeed, so commanding 
is this influence that it is safe to calculate upon the cha- 
racter of any community, from knoi^g the prevailing 
standard of female charactei! ; and that can scarcely be 
regarded as ah exaggerated maxim, which declares 
that " women rule the world." 

Let me Counsel you then never to utter an expression, 
or do an act, that even looks like soliciting any gen- 
tleman's attention. Remember that every expression 
of civility, to be of any value, must be perfectly 
voluntary; and any, wish on your part, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly expressed, to ma&e yourself a favor- 

10* 
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ite, will be certain to awetken the dk^t of afi w]|o 
know it. I would not reoonrmend to you acny thing like 
a prudish or affected reserve ; but even this were not eo 
unfortunate an extreme, as an excessive forwardness. 
TiTiile you modestly accept any attentions which pro- 
priety wanants, let there be tio attempt at artful insinua- 
tion on the one hand^ or at taismg a man's heart by 
storm on the other. . 

Be not ambitious to be considered a belle. Indeed I 
had rather you would be almost any thing else that does 
iu)t involve gross meral obliquity, than this. It is the 
&te of most belles that they become foolishly vain, think 
of nothing, and care for nothing, beyond personal display, 
and not unfrequently sacrifice themselves in a pad bar- 
gain, which involves their destinies for life. The more 
of solid and enduring esteem you enjoy, the better ; 
and you ought to gain whatever of this you can by 
honorable means ; but to be admired, and caressed, and 
flatt^ed, for mere accidental qualities, which involve no- 
thing of intellectual or moral worth, Ought to render any 
girl, who is the subject of it, an object of pity. . You are 
at hberty to desire the good opinion of every gentleman 
of your acquaintance * but it would be worse than folly 
in you to be ambitious of a blind admiration. 

I will only add, that you ought to be on your guard 
against the influence x)f flattery. Rely on it, the man 
who flatters you, whatever he may profess, is not your 
friend. It were a much kinder ofiice, and a real mark of 
friendship, to admonish you tenderly, yet honestly, of 
your faults. If you yield a little to flattery, you have 
placed yourself on dangerous ground ^ if you continue • 
to jrield, you are not improbably undone. 

Adieu for the present. 

Your devoted fiither. 
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LETTER Xn. 
MARRIAGE. 

My dear childi 

The event of maniage marks an important era in 
the life of a young female. It introduces her to some 
new and most interesting relations. It devolves upon 
her a set of ciegres, and duties, and responsibilities, ta 
which she has hitherto been unaccustomed. It usually 
lays the foundation for increased happiness, or for bitter, 
and enduring, and unavailing regrets. 

I begin my advice to you on this subject, by suggest- 
ing a caution against forming this connexion premature* 
ly. There is scarcely any thing that indicates a greater 
lack of discretion, than for a young girl, at a time when 
she ought to be giving her thoughts to her books, and 
thus laying the foimdation for respectability and useful- 
ness, to be giving her heart to some admirer ,!and entering 
into an arrangement for speedily giving him her haiid^ 
The consequence of this is, that she is only imperfectly 
educated, and not im£requently, is subjected through life, 
by her deficiencies, to serious inconvenience and morti- 
fication. She enters the conjugal state miserably quiali- 
fied to sustain its responsibilities ; and not improbably 
acquires a cast of character in that relation, which, unfor- 
tunately, is too enduring, and which is alike unfavorable 
to her own enjoyment, and that of those with whoni she 
is immediately connected. 

I advise you therefore, as you value your prospects of 
happiness for life, that you leave all matrimonial ar- 
rangements to a period subsequent to the completion of 
your educati(Hi^ Even if proposals of marriage should 
be made to you, and of an eligible kind, previous to that 
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' titne, it must be an extraordinarj case indeed in which 
you woidd be warranted to accept them. The very &ct 
of your forming such an engagement, and especially of 
your suffering it to arrest your education, would be set 
down to yoMT disadvantage. It would be regarded a!s 
indicating at least an unfortunate weakness in your 
character, which would be no favorable prognostic of a 
fiolid and enduring reputation. 

Another evil which you should avoid^ in cormexion 
with this subject, is that of forming this relation, or 
pledging yourself to it, without due deliberation. Every 
one knows that there is no department of human expe- 
rience which is so fruitful in wonderful occurrences as 
this ; and one of the most singular of them all is the 
fact, that many a young lady disposes of herself for life, 
to a man with whom her acquamtance has been limited 
to a feV days, or even a few hours. I admit that there 
may be solitary cases of this kind in which the result is 
fkvorable ; but no female^, who makes the rash experi- 
ment, has a right to calculate, either from the analogy of 
experience or the nature of the case, upon any thing else 
than that the result will be most disastrous. If there be 
one instance in which there has proved to be a congeni- 
ality of thought and feeling favorable to domestic happi- 
ness, there are many in which the most opposite tem< 
pers and habits have been brought into an unnatural 
union, and the grave of conjugal happiness has opened 
beneath the very altar at which the conjugal union 
was consummated. 

I would have you then on your guard against taking 
a rash step in rektion to this important matter. Beaif in 
mind that the decision which you fcMrm on this subject is 
to affect vitally your interests for life ; and hot only 
yours but at least those of one other individual. The 
consequences of an erroneous decision you will not be 
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able to avoid: they will meet yoa, and foDow you, and, «- 
attend you, through the whole <^ the rugged path whidi 
conducts you to the grave. 

Another point of great importance, connected with, 
this subject, is the character of the man with whom you 
are to be ui]ited. There are^some qualities which may 
be desirable enough, but are not ii^diapM:^sable : there 
are others which should be regarded as absolutely re- 
quisite, and the opposit^s of which as absolutely dis- 
qualifying for this connexion. 

It may be a pleasant circumstance, though it cer* 
tainly ought not to be considered indispensable, that 
the individual with whom you are to be connected, 
should belong to an influential iamily . This might seciue 
to you a more valuable circle of acquaintance, and actu- 
ally bring within your reach more extended means, hoit^ 
of improvement and of usefulness, than you could rea- 
sonably expect under different circumstances. It is an 
important consideration that in majriage the wife rises 
or sinks to the level of the husband ; and this is a rea- 
son why at least a respectable circle of connexions on 
his side, is with her a just de^deratum ; for if there be 
any blot on the character of his family which even re- 
motely extends to him, as soon as her destinies are united 
with his, she comes in, almost of course, for her share of 
the odium ; at least it has an influence in determining 
the rank -she is to hold in society. There are cases in- 
deed, in which an extracHrdinary degree of personal 
merit completely redeems the character of an individual 
from the deepest family disgrace ; and in such cases a 
lady would have nothing to fear from public opinion in 
giving her hand in marriage ; but in any other circum- 
stances it were certainly desirable that she should not 
throw herself into a circle of connexions of a rank 
greatly inferior to those with whom she has been accus* 
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tomed to mingle. If Providence should place jou hy 
marriage in a more elevated condition dian that to which 
70U have been accustomed^ you may regard it as a fe.T 
Tor that demands your gratiiudCj and as a means put into 
your hands for getting and doing good. But I repeat, 
never consider this indispensable. Be satisfied if the 
Hew circle of connexions hold a fsiir and reputable stand- 
ing. 

I regard fortune, ad it stands related to the marriage 
of a young lady, in nearly the same light as family. 
Great riches are desirable only as a means of doing 
good : as a means of enjoyment, independently of the 
opportunity they furnish for the exercise of a benevolent 
spirit, they are really worth very little ; and are in no re- 
spect to be preferred to a fair competence. If I have any 
wish that you should be rich, it is not that I may see yoti 
in circumstances of splendour, but that I may see you 
setting a noble example of benevolence ; not that you 
may outshine those aroimd you in the magnificence of 
your dwelling, or the costliness of your furniture or 
equipage, but that you may deservedly bear the palm m 
doing good to the wretched and perishing.* But wliei> 
I remember how often riches become a snare to their pos- 
sessors, and how many females have been ruined by a 
sudden elevation to a fortune, I cannot say that I have 
a wish that you should ever encounter the tempta- 
tions^ incident to that condition. It is certainly desirable 
that there should be a competence on one side or the 
other ; so much as to furnish adequate means, in connex« 
ion with the avails of some honest and honorable calling, 
for the support of a family ; but within this limit any 
lady may reasonably circumscribe her wishes. 

Do not many a fop. There is in such a character 
nothing of true dignity; nothing that commands re- 
spect, or ensures even a decent standing in the commu- 
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t&iy. There b a roark upon him, an affected elegance 
€f maimer, a studied particularity of dress, and usually 
e sin^ar inanity of mind, by which he is known in 
erery circle in which he moves. His very attitude and 
gait tell the stranger who he is, though he only passes 
him silently in the street. To unite your destiny with 
such a man, I hardly need say, would be to impress the 
seal of disgrace upon your character, uid the seal of 
wretchedness upon your tloonu 

Do. not many a spendthrift, ^o, not if he have ever 
so extensive a fertime ; for no degree of wealth can se- 
cure such a man from the degradation of poverty. I 
liave in my eye at this moment an accomplished female, 
(and it were easy to adduce a thousand similar cases,) 
who married a man of vast wealth, but of prodigal 
habits ; and years have past away smce that immense 
fortune has gone to the winds ; and the last remains of it 
were squandered amidst the tears, and in spite of the 
lender and earnest expostulations of a suffering family. 
And now if I should look for that once rejoicing and ap- 
parently fortunate bride, I should go to an obscure cabin 
of wretchedness, and should find her laboring with her 
own hands to provide bread for her more than orphan 
children, and she -w^ould tell me a tale of wo, which, 
however familiar- to me, wo\ild make me sit down and 
weep. This same man, who has plimged her and* her 
little ones into so much wretchedness, possesses many 
naturally amiable qualities, and is gifted with enviable 
powers of mind, but unhappily in early life he became a 
spendthrift ; and on this rock the fortunes of himself and 
of his family were wrecked. If you should ever give 
yourself to a man of similar chamoter, you need not be 
disappointed if you should experience a similar destiny. 

Do not marry a miser. Such a man may be rich, 
Fery rich, but you could expect- that his riches would 
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jieid you little eke than wiaery. It is noiimprobalife 
that you siigtit have the mortification of being casipeBed 
not aoly to refuse every call 'of chaiity, but to abridge^ 
ia « great degree, your own personal comforts, and of 
knowing at the same time that there were ample means 
wi^iin your reach which yet you were forUddeh to ap- 
propriate. If you miESt marry a miser, T would «ay, 
better marry one who. is poor than one who is rich ; for 
in the former case, to whatever inconv^iiaence you might 
be exposed, you would be saved the disheartening re- 
flection, that you were poor in the midst of abimdanee. 
As I would have you always cultivate a noble and Hbe- 
ral spirit, I beg you will never for a moment think of 
forming a connexion, that jshall subject you in this re- 
iq>ect to the least embarrassment. 

Do not marry a man whose age is greatly dispropor- 
tioned to your own. I will not say that circumstances 
ziever exist which justify a deviation from this rule ; or 
that there are no cases in which it is violated, that result 
fevorably to the happiness of both parties. But I am 
constrained to say that such connexions present, at least 
to my owneye, a violation of good taste, and seem contrary 
to the dictates of nature. Besides, it is an exceedingly 
awkward thing for a young girl to be going, round, with 
a man of triple her own age as a husband, and puzzling 
all who see them together to decide whether she is the 
granddau^ter or the wife. And a greater evil-still is, 
that there must needs be in many respects an entire laCk 
of congeniality between them. He has the habits and 
feelings of age, ehe the vivacity and buoyancy of youth ; 
and it were impossible that this wide difference should 
tiot sooner (»r kter be painfully felt. And she may rea- 
.oonably expect that some cf her best days will be spent, 
jDoi in sustaining the infirmities of an aged &tlier, but in 
minatering to the necessities of a superannuated bus- 



band^ and it would not be strange if the btiiden should 
W increased b j her being compeUed to encounter the 
spirit of complaint and petulance, bj which old age is 
often attended. I confess that, whenever I see a respect* 
ablet ferna^ in the meridian of life, in these circum- 
stances, I reg^d her with pity ^ and though I venerate 
bier for the affectionate and faithM attentions which she 
renders to the man whom she has accepted as her hus- 
band, I cannot but wish, for the sake of her own dignity 
and happiness, that those attentions had devolved upon 
some other individual. 

Do not marry a man who is not industrious in some 
honorable vocation. It is bad for any individual to 
be without some set emplojrment : the effect of it is 
reiy apt to be, that he abuses his talents, perverts his 
time to unwOTthy purposes, and contracts a habit of 
Bving to little purpose but that of selfish gratification. 
A man without property, and yet without business, no 
girl could ever think of marrying, unless she had made 
up her mind to sell herself to the lowest bidder. A 
rich man may have retired from active business, after ac*- 
cumulating an estate, and yet may find employment 
enough in the supervision and management of it ; but if 
a man has become rich by inheritance, and has never 
acquired a habit of industry, and has been brought up 
in abundance to live only as a drone, I would say that it 
were scarcely more safe to marry him than if he were 
actually poor ; for this indolent habit is a. pledge of the 
speedy dissipation of his property. A habit of industry 
once formed is not likely to be ever lost. Place the indi- 
vidual in whatever circumstanctes you will, and he will 
not be satisfied unless he can be active. Moreover, it 
will impart to his character an energy and efficiency, 
and I may add, dignity, which can hardly fail to render 
him an object of respect I should regard your pros* 
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poets &r lijfo a0 &r hMst^ if you sbotH maxry a man of 
v^ Umited property, or even no property at ?l11, with aa 
lionest vocation and a habit of industry, than if I were 
tp see you united to one c^ extensive wealth, who had 
never heen taught to exercise his own powers, and had 
Qunk into the sensual grat^cation of himself. 

Do not marry ^ man of an irritable, violent, or overbear- 
ing temper. There is nothing with which domestic en- 
joysc^ent is^ more intimately connected, than a natuiaUy 
amiable and affectionate disposition ; and the absence of 
this is sure to render a delicate and sensitive female, in 
no small degree, unhappy. To be compelled to witness 
frequent ebullitions of angry passion— «-to hear her well 
intended actions often complained of, and her purest mo- 
tives bitterly impeached — to feel that the stem hand of 
power is stretched over, rather than the soft arm of kind- 
ness laid beneath her — this is a lot from which it would 
seem the gentlene^s of female character ought to claim 
an exemption. I say then, as you value your comfort, 
venture not to form this connexion with a man of an 
unamiable temper. The only exception to be made from 
this remark is the case of the man, in whom the princi* 
pie of religion has gained such an ascendan9y, as to re-r 
medy the obliquities of a perverse constitution. But this 
is one of the highest and holiest triumphs of religion 
itself; and you ought to gain good evidence that it has 
accomplished this noble work, before you venture to 
stake your happiness upon it. . 

Do not marry a man who is deficient in understand- 
ing, or in mental acquisitions. I do not mean that yoa 
should look for an intellect of the highest order, or that 
you should consider yourself entitled to it ; but I mean 
that a woman of decent intelligence can never be happy 
with a fool. If you were united to a man of inferior 
endowments, you would not only lose the advantage 



^hich might result firom an unresenred intercourac witli 
one of a different character, but you would also be auV 
ject to a thousand painful mortifications from the awk- 
ward mistakes and ridiculous ofnmons which would re- 
sult from his ignorance. There is scarcely any tWng 
more painful than to observe a lady and her husband in 
society, when every one feels the superiority of the 
former to the latter ; and when the wife herself is mani- 
festly so much impressed with his inferiority, that the 
opening of his lips is a signal for the dropping of her 
head, or for a blush to diffuse itself over her counte- 
nance. It were certainly a mai^c of imprudoice for any 
lady to marry a man, whom she would be ashamed to 
introduce into any circle to which she would have access. 
Do not marry a man who is skeptical in his principles. 
If he be an avowed infidel, or if he hold any funda- 
mental error in religion, and yet have every other qua- 
lity which you could desire, it would be an act of infattt- 
ation in you to consent to become his wife. You can- 
not, upon any principles of reason, calculate that, if you 
do this, you will escape injury. I know an instance in 
which a young female, who had had a religious educa- 
tion, married an infidel--a thorough-going disciple of 
that female monster, who has recently gone through this 
country on the most malignant of all ^rrop^s — to cor- 
rupt its youth ; and the consequence of this connexion 
has been, that she has plunged with her husband into 
the gulf of infidelity, and now openly reviles the 
Saviour, and ridicules the most sacred and amful truths 
of religion. I know another instance in whieh the hus- 
band of a lady of established religious principles, and of 
apparently devoted piety, becamie a zealous ftdvocate of 
one of the grossest systems cf error that has ever been 
baptized into the christian name ; and thon^ at first 
ibe baited, and thought she could never yield, and even 
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expoatulated with her husbaxid to retreat from the veiqge 
pf the precipice, jet she herself at length tremblingly 
upproached, and finally took the fatal lea,p ; and now, 
instead of heanng her talk of her reliance on Jesus 
Christ, and of the preciousness and the power of his 
atoning sacrifice, you will hear her speak of him as only 
a good moral teacher, and of her own salvation as if the 
glory of it all belonged to herself And I doubt not 
that these instances furnish a fair illustration of the in- 
fluence of such a connexion on the female character. 
You may rest assured that you cannot be the constant 
companion of an infidel, without breathing an atmo- 
.sphere that is strongly impregnated with moral corrup- 
tion ; and it were little short of a miracle if you should 
breathe such an atmosphere, without inhaling the ele- 
ments of death. If I were to see you la these circum- 
stances, though I would still commend you to a God of 
mercy, I could scarcely forbear to weep over your lot, as 
if your ruin were actually accomplished. 

Do not marry a man of questionable momlity. How- 
efver correct may be his moral and religious opinions, if 
he be addicted to only a single species of vice, you have 
no security that he will not sink iuto the vortex of profli- 
gacy. If he be a profane man, he certainly cannot have 
the fear of God before his eyes, and of course cannot be 
under the controlling influence of moral obhgation. If 
he suffer himself to be only occasionally found at the 
gaming table, or if he be addicted in the slightest degree 
to intemperance, there is a melancholy probability that 
he will, ere long, become a desperate gambler, and a 
shameless sot ; and think what it would be to be obliged 
to recognize such a man as your nearest friend ; — a man 
whose character is rendered odious by the very loath- 
scmieness of depravity. I say then, if there be a single 
exceptionable point in the moral character of the man 



wha offtta famoaelf tajou, vejeet bis p rop oeala withoiQt 
basitttlnn s to accept Uiem troi^ ijt all prdmbility be to 
piibpara te youTBelf a cop of umaingled bUtemeaa, and 
posdibly to esdle yoiHsvlf firom the soeie^ of your own 
Mends. 

Having aaid thus mucb in relation to "^faat should b9 
avoided, and what should be desired, in the ehaiaot^ of 
a husband, I shall close this letter with a few biiif 
directions in respect to your conduct ppmomly and mih- 
sequently to your forming an engagement. 

If a gentleman addresses you on the subject of mar* 
riage, the presumption is that the proposiU iv unex« 
pected ; and unless you can decide instantly in tha ne* 
gative, (in which case you are botmd to apfxite him of 
your decision without delay,) it is proper that you should 
make his proposal a subject of immediate and setious 
consideration. In ordinary cases, it is unnecessary to 
ask the advice of any besidei your parejits. It is due to 
filial respect that they should be consulted ; and cus they 
are most deeply interested in your ha^nnese, you couki 
not fidl to regard their opmion with s^table deferexice. 
The two great questions which you have^ to decide in 
order to form your ultimate conclusion, are, wheth^, on 
the whole, you are satisfied with his character, and whe- 
ther you are susceptible of that degree of affection for 
him which will justify this connexion. If, after due 
consideration, you can answer both these quesiidns in 
the afl&rmative, it may be safe to decide agreeably to his 
wishes. If you are constrained to answer either in 
the negative, your duty to him as well as yourself' de* 
mands that you should come to a contmry decision. 
And in either case/you are to lose no time in apprising 
him of the res\ilt. If it be that you decline his propo" 
sals, make it known to him in a manner which will 4»e 
least likely to wound his sensibiH^j and let the seei^et -of 
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hid having, addressed jou neirer pass jour %8« Tour 
answor ia this case places him in an unpleasant situation 
at any rate ; and it were loaie than cruel to add to his 
mortification by giving publicity to the occaedon of it. 
If, on the other hand, the result is that you accept his 
proposals, modestly and affectionately inform him of it, 
and from that period consider yourself sacredly bound 
through every vicissitude to become his wife. . 

An engagement thus deliberately formed, and invdv- 
ing such important interests, it were an indication of 
something more than weakness to trifle with : it betrays 
an obliquity of moral feeling, a lack of generous sensibi- 
lity, and a recklessness of character, which might well 
lead any gentleman, towards whom the outrage was di- 
rected, to congratulate himself upon having been the 
subject of it, rather than to have had the same qualities 
to encounter for life, in the nearest and tenderest of ail 
relations. The young lady, who wantonly refuses to 
fulfill an engagement of marriage, in the estimation of 
all whose good opinion is worth possessing, subjects her- 
self to disgrace; and you will find, not unfrequently, 
that Providence ordains something like a retribution 
in rendering any subsequent connexion which may be 
formed, a source of continual imhappiness. 

There are only two cases which occur to me, in which 
there can be any good ground for a young lady to de- 
cline giving her hand in marriage after it has been pro- 
mised. The one is that in which, the person to whom 
she is pledged, subsequently to an engagement, avows 
licentious principles, or yields to any immoral practice. 
The other is that in which she discovers that he 
has intentionally concealed from her any thing in ro- 
gpect to his character or circumstances, which, had 
i^e known it seasonably, would have prevented her 
forming the engagement. In both these cases it is ma« 
nifest that she has a right to withdraw ; for in the one, 
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be has vchxatxAy ftssumed a character which wiU be 
aure to render her wretched, and which, if he had poe» 
aessed it when the engagement wcm formed, would have 
led her unhesitatingly to decline his proposals : in the 
•other, he has gained her consult b j deception ; and it 
were impossible that she should be morallj bound in a 
contract, in which the ground on which she would have 
acted was concealed from her. But where, instead of 
immoraiity or infidelity, there has been nothing but mis- 
fortune ; where the evils which have come upon him, 
however disastrous, have been the result, not of his own 
folly or guilt, but of the ordinance of Heaven, there is 
not the shadow of an apobgy for her deserting him. I 
do not say that circmnstances may not exist, in which it 
maybe best for both parties that the engagement should 
not take effect ; but if it is dissolved, let it be a matter of 
&ir understanding, and mutual consent : for her to refuse 
to fulfill it were nothing less than a wanton violation of 
good faith. In becoming engaged to him, she of course 
consented to share with him the lot which Providence 
should appoint ; and though she certainly has a right to 
refuse to share the consequences of vices which he may 
subsequently have contracted, she has no right to decline 
a part with him in any afflictions which may be admi- 
nistered by the rightebiis hand of God. 

But you will ask, perhaps, whether there is not yet 
another case, in which a lady may be justified in decli- 
ning to fulfill a promise of marriage — ^that in which she 
discovers, after she is engaged, that the person to whom 
she has come under obligation, is not in a sufiicient de- 
gree the object of her affection. In a case of this kind, 
I would say, let her beware how she yields to an occa- 
sional fireak of feeling, or take up the opinion that she 
has no solid attachment to the individual, because in 
some particTilar states of mind she feels, or imagines that 
she lisek, a sentiment of indifference toward him^ But 
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t/ sbft is «atiflfied, a&er &itbfiiiUj vatc^iiiif^ her ovnfeet- 
>mg8, that the prevoaliii^ habit ^i her mind tcvwaids him 
ja a ha!lHt of indtffjarence or av^mn, betltf peiiiapa thi^ 
she should honestly CMnxnuniGate the laet to him, and 
no doubt his consent will be readilj obtained for the cli»> 
solutioiii of the engagement. But in diis case, let hei 
romember that she. does not lid hentelf of responsibi'* 
Kty. She subjects herself to the imputatioQ of having 
acted rashly in a case which pre-eminently required 
that ^e should have acted deliberately; or else of 
possessing a fickleness of character which must throw 
an air of suspicion around all her declarations and 
conduct. The blame of the whole transaction rests 
upon herself; and the most that she can do is, to transfer 
it from her conduct at the close, to her conduct at the 
beginning. Whatever evil consequences may result to 
the individual whom she has disappointed, she must 
charge, if not upon her deliberate intention to injure, yet 
upon her criminal neglect to avoid it. Let her never open 
her lips to adduceher want of attachment as the shadow 
of aja apology. It amounts only to an acknowledgment 
of her own caprice, and with the discerning passes fox 
absolutely nothing. 

During the period that intervenes between forming an 
engagement and consimimating the connexion, let your 
deportment towards the individual, to wh<»n you have 
given your alQfections, be marked by modesty and dignity, 
respect and kindness. Never, on the one hand, give him 
the least xesaaa to question the sincerity of your regard, 
nor on the other, suffer your intercourse with him to be 
marked by an undignified familiarity. Do all that you 
can to render him happy ; and while you will naturally 
grow in each other's conMence and affecdon, you may 
reasonably hope that you will be helpeiB of each other's 
joy, in the most endearing of all human rdb^tions. 

£ver your devoted (Esther. 
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LETTER Xin. 

FORMING RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS. 

My dear child, 

I &AVE now gone through with a consideration of a 
number of those topics which I deem important to you 
in practical life. There is one subject, however, which 
concerns you more deeply than any other, which remainsr 
to be considered. It is the subject of Religion. It is 
this which is identified with all your interests as an im- 
mortal creature. A deficiency in other respects may in- 
deed occasion you much inconvenience in the world ; but 
a radical deficiency here must extend its influence b^ 
yond the grave, and be felt in the unmitigated pangs of 
im eternal perdition. 

The first branch of this momentous subject to which 
I wish to call your attention is the formation of yoiri 
religious sentiments. It has been a doctrine unhaj^* 
pily current in modem times, that oiu: religious cha- 
lacters do not, in any important sense, derive theb 
complexion from our religious opinions ; and the prac- 
tical influence of this doctrine has been exhibited in 
confounding the most important distinctions in religion, 
Imd in annihilating, in a great measure, the importance 
of christian faith. There are no doubt some truths in re- 
ligion, concerning which, a mistake does not constitute a 
fundamental enor ; but it is equally true that there are 
cfther great and commanding truths which form the very 
soul of piety, the belief of which must enter radically 
into our claim to christian character. For why have 
the truths of the Bible been revealed, if it is not that 



'they should be believed; and of what use can a reveh« 
tion be to U0, if it foe not so explicit that, with the proper 
application of our Acuities, we can ascertain wimt arc 
its leading and essential features ^ Moreover, it is the 
system of divine truth that is the basis of the whole 
&bric.of practical religion. If region consist exdu« 
sively in being a good neighbor, and in discharging the 
duties arising from our social relations, I will admit that 
faith in its doctrines may be dispensed with, and yet no 
very perceptible chasm be made in the system. But if it 
be vastly more comprehensive in its demands ; if it have 
respect to the manner of our reconciliation with an o& 
fended Grod ; if it embrace all the mighty machinery of 
Providence with respect to our redemption, and all the 
duties which we owe to God as well as man ; then it 
were as absurd to suppose that you can discharge the 
^eat duties of practical religion, while you are indiferent 
to the truths of the Bible, as that tUe man should calcu- 
late the distances of the planets, or conduct a ship 
through the ocean, who was either ignorant or incredu^ 
lous in respect to the elementary principles of navigation 
or astronomy. It is the practical reception of truth tha;! 
constitutes the very essence of piety ; and though there 
may be a speculative belief of it without a particle of 
vital godliness, be assured there can be no such thing as 
genmne practical religion without an intellectual assent 
to the truth of its dpctrines. So far from being unim- 
portant then, faith is one of the essential elements of 
piety. 

It is then a question of great moment, in what man- 
ner you shall become possessed of a correct system of 
religious opinions. To aid you in this important matter, 
let me suggest the following brief directions. 

Let your opinions be drawn directly from the Bible. 
I know it is the ordinance of heaven that the first icor 
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pnmiM$ rf dime truth which childfen leerive, Bhi»M^ 
gq^dbajEily be from tbeix pareikfs I and it beeooaes patente 
tp teJceheed that those first impresBioiKi arid conwct : but 
evea if your parents ahouti ioculoaite error, jou can na 
longer be innocent in holding it thaA while jou are incap 
pable of referring theic opiincmB to the law and the testis 
mony. The fiu^t that certain doctrines may hayebeen- 
taugfat JOU by the lips of parental tenderness, is certaii^ 
IjT a reason why you should not tightly cast them from 
JOU ; but it is. due to your own personal responsibility 
that you should receive no doctrines ultimately on mere 
human authority; 80 also you may derive much ad- 
vantage from studjdng the wrings of tminiBpired men ;. 
but you are to bear in mind that they are fallibie kke your- 
self^ and that in adopting their opinions as your own^ 
without e2:amin9.tion, you not only r^se the privilege 
which Grod has given you, of thinking for yourself, but 
you needlessly run the hazard of embracing error. Wbile 
you make whatever use you can of these lesser lights 
in reh^on, remember that it is alike your privilege and 
your duty, to receive the beams of divine truth directly 
from the Sun of Righteousness. Having satisfied your- 
self that the Idible is a revelati<m firom God, you are to 
receive implicitly whatever it contain8,however humbling 
to the pride of the intellect, or exposed to the stcongest 
propensities of the heart. 

But you wiH p^haps ask whether, inasmuch as great 
HBuds ha^ arrived at difiFerent and opposite conclusions 
in respect to what the Bible contains, it be not a ^£cult 
matter to ascertain its genuine doctrines ; so difficTilt 
ev^ as to discourage exertion^ andfumish some apdogy 
for an indolent acquiescence in human authority. I 
a|i9wer, the fact to which I have adv^erted may indeed be 
a reason for not taking up any opinions rashly, but it is 
also an important argument for not taking them upon 



ttudt *, far If dquftlly gifted minds have niihed into oppo« 
dteertremeftyit is certain that fine intellectual powers, 
ttiless giuded by a proper moral influence, do not furnish' 
the shadow of a security against error. The best inter- 
prets of scripture, and the only safe one, is good com-- 
BMW sense, under the direction of an humble and teacha-^ 
Ue temper. Let there be an honest desire to know the 
^ith, and let that desire be directed to the author c^ all 
spiritual illumination, and let it be accompanied with a 
diligent use of the means which are within our reach, 
and we need have no fear of being left to any fundamen- 
tal error. It was the declaration of our Saviour to the 
Jews, that if they would keep his commandments, they 
should know his doctiine whether it was of Gk)d. If a 
powerful intellect were essential to the right understand- 
ing of scripture, you perceive at once that to the mass ci 
die world, who possess only common minds, it would be ' 
a mere dead letter ; but as no higher intellectual powers 
are necessary than fall to the common lot of mem, in coiv 
nexion with that spirit of docility and dependence on di» 
vine illumination, which all may, if they will, possessj it 
is manifest that the Bible is hxtly open to all ; and that 
every individual is as truly responsible for his religious 
opinions as for his moral conduct. 

In endeavoring to ascertain the doctrines of the Bible, 
it were desirable that you should bear in mind that the. 
obvious meaning of a passage is generaUy the correct 
one ; for if it were ix)t so, it would be impossible for man- 
kind in general ever to gain an intelligent conviction of 
its truths. And, if I mistake not, (me of the most tmU 
fak sources of error is found in a disposition to overlook 
the obvious meaning and search for somethiag hidden ; 
something that shall bear the impression of novelty or of 
ttystery . Far be it from me to question that the Bible is 
an inexhaustible treasury of wisdom ; andit is one of its 
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gl€hrioii9 pecuKarilleo that it will Bttpplj materiak for r«> 
flection to the noblest intellect, and will reward its mett 
dlMgent researches, through every period of. its exist- 
ence. Nevertheless, its leading doctrines are fairly with* 
in the reach of common minds iir commcm circumBtanees; 
and if you approach it, satisfied to receive the obvious 
sense as the true s^ise, there is no danger that ym will 
be left to adept the spectilations and vagaries of a false 
theology. A system of error is never deduced from the 
ffible easily and naturally : it is only by being subjected 
to the torture of a felse construction. 

The true system of religion must, in every respeety 
correspond with the character of Qod. As religion in* 
eludes the great system of the divine administratioDi it 
is impossible but that every part of it must be agreeable 
to his infinitely perfect nature. Any sjrstem of doctrine 
then which tarnishes any of the dime attributes, whidi 
is inconsistent with the highest exercise of wiedomi 
goodness, justice, fiiithfiilness, or holiness, cannot be tmei 
and of course, can never have been revealed by a God 
<^ truth. I admit that in the manifestation of tl^ese per-' 
fections there may be depths which the line of no hu- 
man understanding can ^thom ; and hence the Bible 
may and does, in a ciert^dn sense, contain mysteries ; but 
any doctrixie' Which is perceived to be irreconcilable with 
the free and perfect e^tercise of any of these attributeSg 
any doctrine which exhibits them at variance with each 
other, and which would of course leave the &vine 
character to sufi^ in the view of the intelligent creatioo, 
must be the product of proud and ening reason; It will 
be well for you to inquire in'respect to every doctrme 
that is proposed to your faith, what is its bearing upoa 
the character of God % Is it honorable or dishonoraUe 
to any or all of the divine perfections t And tf you can 
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decide thid question eatifi&etod^, jou n(Qcd not beahat* 
as to the ultimate conclUBioo. 

But if the true system of religion must be agreeable 
to the perfections of God, equidly certain is it that it must 
be accommodated to the condition ci man; for one grand 
design of it is to secure and .perfect human happiness.. 
To say nothing of man as a social being, and of the 
&LCt that the gospel might be expected to supply rules 
for the regulation of his conduct in this, capacity — ^it re- 
quires bat httle knowledge of aae^a self, apd little obser- 
vation on the conduct of others, to arrive at the conclu- 
sicm that man is a sinner, and as such has exposed him- 
self to the displeasure of God. Most unquestionably 
then, no system of religion could be suited to the actual 
exigencies of human imture, but one that should offer a 
iwofold deliverance; — a deliverance from the punish- 
ment of sin, and from the dotninion of sin ; for even if 
the sinner's guilt were cancelled, yet if he were still left 
the slave of evil propensities, forgiveness itself would be 
no blessing. You perceive that a system of religion 
which should merely prescribe a course of external mo- 
rality, however it might be accommodated to man as a 
social being, would be very inadequate to the higher ne- 
cessities of his condition: any system short of that 
which brings peace to the laboring conscience, and sane- 
tification to the pdluted soul, in consistency with the 
h(mor oi the divine character and govermnent, as it 
could never answer the purpose for which re^gion was 
designed, were no better than a mockery of human wo. 
I need not say that a God of love has never thus trifled 
with the wants of his creatures. 

The true system of religion must also be rational. 
There may be, and there are, as I have already inti* 
maled, doctrines, which in some of their lofty and intri- 
cate beaxings, we may iu)t be able to comprehend ; but 



•Ten these doctrines, so fietr as they are practical in the 
present state of our existence, commend th^nselves both 
to the understanding: and the conscience. That they 
are above human reason certainly cannot be questioned ; 
but that they are contrary to it never has been, and never 
can be shown. God addresses us in the Kble as ra- 
tional beings ; of course the truths which he reveak 
tind requires us to believe, must be conformable to the 
reason which he has. given us, and to which he primarily 
addresses the revelation. To receive any doctrine that 
is contrary to reason, were to insult the dignity of our 
ijfwn nat\ire: to reject any doctrine merely because it is 
above reas<m, were to claim a right to sit in judgment on 
the decisions of the Highest. 

The true system of religion must be consistent wiUi 
itsell Truth is always consistent ; and as we have a 
right here to assume that whatever the Bible con- 
tains is truth, it follows that, there must exist a perfect 
harmony among its various doctrines. There are indeed 
eome portions of scripture which may be hard to be iui> 
derstood, and inay seem susceptible of some variety of 
interpretation ; but in every such case the true rule is, to 
judge of what is doiditful by what is clear. And if 
there be some passages which seem at first view to be 
inccmsistent with the lieading doctrines of the gospel, it 
is right to presume that these constitute an exception 
from the general remark that the obvious meaning is 
the true meaning ; and in every such case it is probe,ble 
that, a more attentive examination of the passage in ite 
connexion will discloee some other sense than that 
which lies most upon the surface, which is consistent 
with the general tenor of revealed truth. 

The true system of religion must be adapted to make 
men better. It is impossible but that an infinitely holy 
God should desire that bis intelligent creatures should be 
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hAy *f and it were abeurd to suppose that lie should bMre 
given them a system of religion which is not adapted to 
make them so. Acooidingly, one grand argument for 
the divine origin of Christianity is found in the holiness 
cf its doctrines ; in the fact that it exhibits the lines ctf* 
moral purity in such boldness and strength that it coidd 
have been no other than a heavai bom system. If this 
be so, it foUows that no doctrine which is fitted in any 
way to loosen the bands of moral obligation, or to li- 
cense any of the evil propensities of the heart either di- 
rectly or indirectly, can be a genuine doctrine of the Bi- 
ble. It is safe to presume that that system which fosters 
a habit of indifference to practical godUness, and 8U|^ 
plies the human heart with arguments for sinful indul- 
gence, is a system of error. It is equally safe to con- 
clude that that system which makes men humble and 
meek before God, benevolent and usdid to their fellow 
creatures, which exerts an influence, silent indeed, but 
certain, to bring up the human character toward the 
standard of divine perfection, is the system -Which bears 
the signature of heaven, and in the practical reception 
of which, men become wise unto salvation. 

Before I close this letter, let me urge yoii, in the adop- 
tion of your religious sentim^fits, to keep iii view the so- 
lemnities of a dying hour. Nothing will be more likely 
than this to guard jrou against fatal error. If your 
orpinions are formed not only in the season of health, but 
with reference to the continuance of health, and of life, 
there is great danger that they wUl prove to be another 
gospel, and will be so many thorns in your dying pillow. 
There is danger that you will take up with some 
wretched system of error | Which will serve as a pre- 
sent opiate to the consci^ee, but which will leave con- 
science to rise upon you at last, when you can do no* 
thing to silence her accuaattons^ But if in all your io^ 
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qimies for tte- troth, you k«ep 10 view the kdt hour of 
your probation ; and if, before adopting anj doct^ne (ht 
system of doctiixse, you ask yourself how you will be 
likely to regard it when ihQ current of life is ebbing 
away ;*— whether it will come up to your mind then as a 
minister of peace or a minister of wrath ;— I say, if you 
deal thus honestly with yourself, you can hardly &il to 
draw from the Bible those precioua trutha which holy 
men of God spake as they were moyed by the Holy 
Ghost. 

. Commending . you to the guidance of God's Spirit, 
which is able to make you wise unto eternal life, 

I remain your affectionate father. 



LETTER XIV. 

PROPER MODE OF TREATING RELI- 
GIOUS ERROR. 

My dear child, 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNO I have advised you to search 
the scnptures as the only infallible standard of religious 
faith, and to admit no doctrine into your creed, merely 
upon human testimony, you cannot suppose . that I am 
indifferent as to the result of your religious inquiries. I 
have indeed no fear, if you read the Bible with an ho- 
nest heart, and with a sincere desire to know the truth, 
that you will fall into any fundamental pr dangerous 
error : but after all it.must be acknowledged, that not a 
small nimiber of those, who have made the w<»rd of 
God their constant fitudy, and have employed aU the 
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|x>v«r of genius, and «& tbe appamttu <Kf crili^u&, in 
their biblical i^unrnts, bate given ub the result ef their 
kbcrs in syntmia of religion, which have nothing to 
ianedfy or devate the affections \ nothing to hu3h the 
tlanM^ of C(mscience ; nothings to illumine the. ch^r* 
lessness of afflictioh, or the desolation ai the graven As 
the gospel is designed to furnish the means of restora- 
lioB and salvaticm to ruined man, I am persuaded, if jon 
escamine it with a teachable temper, that jou will find 
its cardinal doctrines to be, atonement bj the blood, and 
aanctification bj the Spirit, of a Dtvine* Saviour. AQ 
the other truths which it reveals, jou will find to be in 
p^ect consistency with these fundamental ones; 
making in their combination a system which, while it 
brings glory to God in the highest, secures to the repent • 
ing sinner all and more than aU the blessings which sin 
has forfeited. 

Put if the result of your examination should be a con- 
viction, that the system to which I have adverted is that 
which the gospel reveals, you wfll find that the world 
aboimds with other systems, some of which have scarcely 
any thing in common with that which you adopt. 
Hiere is one system which exhibits the gospel as only 
the religion of nature in a more attractive dress ; which 
poiuiB contempt upon the impressions of the awakened 
sinner, and blots out the precious doctrme of atonement, 
lu^d cuts off the only hope of forgiveness, and leaves the 
mind to wander over a dark, blank waste, collecting as 
it wanders nothing but impressions of despair. Thcj^e 
is anoth^ system which perverts the doctrine of redemp- 
tion, by representing the sacrifice.of Chiist as cancelling^ 
the obfigations of holy obedience ; substituting for that 
livii^ faith which piuifies the heart, and controls the life, 
the naked impression that Christ died for us in particu- 
lar. And theare is aiMither system still, which completely 
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leparesents all its tenon as a&ble, and thrown wide hptn 
Ihe doom of heaven to all the impenitent and lathdy. 
And yet after all, each of these sjstems profeasea to 
bear die inipi»n of divinity, to be the true and genuina 
goqpel; and their ref9>ective advocates expect jou to 
hail them as Mow disci|deB of a common Master. To 
assist yon to a proper decision (m this subject, tet me re* 
quest your attention to the foQowhig hints. 

Make it a rule never to withhold your chaiity on any 
slight or equivocal evidence. To declare your convic- 
tion that a peiBon holds another gospel, is a thing of too 
much moment to be hazarded on any groimds which 
are not the most satis&ctory . Better &r to err on the 
extreme of forbearance than intolerance. Mild mea- 
Bures are much better fitted to exert a reclaiming in- 
fluence than severe ones. A litde severity may place a 
religiouiB errorist forever beyond your reach ; whereas, a 
condescending treatmait of him may be the means of 
dissipating hit errors, and estaMshing him in the truth. 

Moreover, I would advise you never to impute to 
others doctrines which they disavow, because they may 
appear to you to form an essential part of their geneml 
system. Cheerfully give them credit for ev^ry truth 
they will acknowledge ; and be very slow to decide that 
the connexion between a fundamental doctrine, and one 
which is not so, is so close, that the latter may not be 
given up, while the f(»mer is with some degree of con- 
sistency retaiiied. The system of reMgious truth is in- 
deed peifectly harmooipus; but its parts are not all 
equally important It is a structure from which you 
may remove some remote aj^endage, and you will only 
injure itai»roportion, or deface its beauty ; but take away 
one of its main pillars, and the whole &.bric tumbles to 
ruins. 
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Set it down as a priaciide, therefore, tfaat aU minor dil^ 
ferences in religious opinion are to be treated with can- 
dor and lenity. It is a reproach to the christian cause, 
that the jealousy and intolerance of its professed advo- 
cates have erected so many walls (rf* partition to exclude 
each other from the affectionate int^change of christian 
offices ; and it is a &ct npo^ which my eye now fastens, 
as the day4Star of millenial glory, that the little strifes 
and jealousies which have prevailed among different 
denominations, to the distraction of the church, are be- 
ginning to lose themselves in a growing attachment to 
the cpiomon cause. It is our duty indeed to endeavor 
to reclaim the wandering from every species of error ; 
but the boundary of our christian charity must be no- 
• thing less than that sacred line which encircles the fun- 
damental doctrines of the gospel. If we deliberately 
exclude from christian fellowship those who hold the 
gregid peculiarities of our faith, we do it at the pehl of 
rejecting those whom God has accepted. ** 

But while I make all these concessions in favor of 
Catholicism, far be it from me to leave an impression on 
your mind, that it were safe to receive to the hallowed 
embrace of christian charity, those who reject any of the 
fundamental truths of religion. With christian forbear- 
ance in respect to doctrines that are not fundamental, 
ypu must combine christian independence with respect 
to those that are ; and every Christian ought to shrink 
from any act which implies indifference to the great 
foundation of the gospel scheme, as. he wpiild shrink 
from the guilt of betraying his Master with a kiss. The 
only consistent course for those who build their hopes of 
Heaven upon the great truths of the Bible— the on^y 
cpurse which their own principles will justify— is to 
take their stand by the cardinal docftrines of the gospel ; 
and whoever may lift the standard of persecution, or. 
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whoever may chaant the piaiees of liberaUtj^ to guaxd 
these truths with the moBt sacred v^ilance. You may 
as well think to blend the darkest shades of midnight 
with the blaze of the noon day sun, without dissipating 
the gloom of the one, or softening the radiance of the 
other^ as to attempt a compromise between systems of 
religion, one of which admits, and the other rejects, the 
great doctrine of redbmption, by the atoning blood and 
fife-giving s^Hrit of Christ 

But n(^ withstanding you are to be decided in your 
treatment of fundamental error, you should be on your 
guard, even in respect to this, against every approach to 
a bitter and censorious spirit. It is not the spirit which 
win recommend your religious views to others, or which 
can furnish to yotirself any evidence of their correctness 
from their practical t^dency. Besides, as I have 
already intimated, no person was ever reclaimed from 
error by being instdted or reproached; but not a few 
have, by such a course, been steeled against convicticm, 
and driven to the extreme of heresy. The person whom 
you may not be able to recc^nise as a Christian, you 
may still treat with the kindness and courtesy of a 
fidend : you may mingle Vith him in the kind offices and 
charities of life : you may cautiously avoid reproaching 
him with his errors ; you may go, like an angel of 
mercy, to his sick bed ; and you may keep him con- 
stantly under die influence of your gentle and winning 
deportment ; and who knows but that, in this way, you 
may save a soul from death, and hide a multitude of sins ? 

I will only detain you &rther on this subject with one 
word relative to religious controversy. I do not care 
how much theological knowledge you acquire, and t 
will not say that circumstances may never occur, in 
which it may be proper for you to use it in defence of the 
truths of the gospel ; but I beg that nothing may ev^r 
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tempt you needlessly to enlist in any religions dispate. 
When a woman takes up the weapons of theolo^cal 
warfare, unless at the imperative call of duty, the nadve 
loveliness of female character is instantly eeHpsed. The 
modest and retiring virtues, which are the peculiar oma* 
ment of your sex, can never find a place amidst the din 
and clashing of religious combatants. It was my lot, 
not long since, to encounter a sturdy female polemic in 
a stage coach ; and I must confess that, after a, little 
while, she succeeded in driving me effectually &om the 
field ; not because I was apprehensive of being crushed 
by the weight of her arguments, but because, when I 
came to reflect, it cost mei less mortification to yield lo 
her the honor of an apparent triumph, than to keep the 
attitude which I had incautiously taken of discussing 
the most momentous of all subjects, in such ciroum* 
stances, with a talking female, whose element was con- 
troversy. I confidently trust that the time will never 
oome, when the cause of truth vnh require the polemic 
influence of females; and until that time, I hope you 
wijl be contented to leave the business of controversy in 
other hands. 

I have dwelt thus minutely on the several points 
involved in the subject of this letter, not from a convio- 
tion that they would aU be of the same importance lo 
you as they might be to a minister of the gospel, but 
because I wish you, on every subject coimected with 
practical life, to have some fixed principles, which will 
always be ready for application. 

That you may combine that charity which " suffereth 
long and is kind," with that dignified christian inde* 
pendence, which " holds fast the form of sound words,** 
is the earnest wish of 
^ Your affectionate fethen 
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LETTER XV. 
PRACTICAL RELIGION. 

- ily dear cbUd, 

In a preceding letter I have endeavored to impresf 
you with ^e importance of correct views of the great 
truths of religion. Such view& unquestionably lie at 
the foundation of every right exercise of the aflfectiona, 
and of whatever is truly good in the life, Neverthe- 
less, conect opinions are in themselves of comparatively 
little importance, unless, they are suffered to exert their 
legitimate influence informing and elevating the cha- 
racter. Youmay have '^ all knowledge and all faith ','' 
you may be unwavering in your conviction of the truth, 
aad even be able to confound gainsay ers, and yet if in 
•all this there be nothing that reaches the heart and in« 
flueaces the conduct, your character in the eye of God 
is but Httle. removed from that of an unbeliever; You 
may indeed pass for a ClynsUan with the world, or at 
least with the undisceming part (^ it, and possibly you may 
imi^ine youcself one ; but the hour of affliction, a];Ld the 
hour of deatii, and above all the light of eternity, which 
will put your Christianity to the test, will prove it to be 
a mere name;-^-an ineffident {^peculation, not a practi- 
cal and sustaining principle. 

I have said that practical religion has its beginning 
in the^ understanding. Religious truth being appre- 
hended by the mind, spreads its influence over the afiec- 
tipns, and through them that influence is carried out into 
every department of action. There is no mystery in all 
this;— -no depexture from the common operation of the 
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principles of human nature : on the contrary, it k con- 
formed to all the analogies of experience. You believe 
that a beloved friend is wandering unconsciously on the 
verge of a precipice, and liable every moment to an 
irrecoverable and fetal plunge. This conviction ope* 
rates irresistibly upon your affections, stirring up in 
your bosom the deepest compassion and ailxiety. And 
these same feelings which cause your heart to throb oa 
account of the danger of your friend, will lead you to 
rush toward the fearful precipice, and admonish your 
friend of her perilous circumstances ; and if need bog 
even to lay hold of her, and rescue her from' destruction* 
Now this is a fair ilhistration of what I mean by praeti* 
cal religion. You read in the HUe, aikL your own con* 
science certifies you of the fact, that you are a sinifier ; 
and you read that God has given his Son todie ibr your 
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redemption : and ^t in virtue of that redemption the 
horrors of hell may be escaped, and the glories, of heaven 
attamed. These truths you intelligently believe ; and 
the first efiTect of this belief is upon the affections — to 
induce humility, and penitence, and gratitude ; and these 
ceinnot remain dormant, but must have theur operation in 
the life, in producing obedience to all God's command- 
ments. I ask again, is any thing mote simple, more in*^ 
telfigible, more rational than this ? And yet this is pimo- 
tical religion — ihj& Christianity not of the understanding 
only, but especially of the heart and life. 

It is important here to remark, that it belongs to ge* 
nuine practical religion to control alike the affections and 
the external conduct. There are those who win have it 
that to be religious is merely to be susceptible of a warm 
glow of feeling, to be able to weep profusely under the 
solemn and affecting truths of the gospel, and to talk 
with fervor and sensibility of the progress or the decline 
(^ religion around them ; while the every day dutiee of 



Ae chmtkftfife, which require aetion as veU as fec&ijpi 
am uahappdy n^^avded at not among the weigher ma^ 
lanaf thelaw. Atui there are thoee, en Che other hand, 
who seem wiUkig to have their faaade put in requMtion,* 
wlule yet they praeticallj claim a <fi8pe!nBatKm for the 
heaart ; who cheerfully perfixm eveiy d^ of justice and 
charity which devolyes npofa them in their intercourse 
with their fellow men, and are even models of external 
morahty, who neverthdess seem tb regard repentance, 
and faith, and, devotion, as works of supererogation— at 
)east as not being essential to the r^igious character. 
Now both these classes are equally in a mistake. Prac- 
tical religion does not assert its claims exclusively either 
over the heart or the life ; but alike over both. The 
truths which you believe must exert their influence in 
the productiQa of holy afSactions ; and those affections 
must exert their influence m leading to a holy life. * If 
you make your religion consist merely in feeling, or 
.merely in acticm, it is at best a partial religion, and will 
never soiswer the great purpose of your acceptance with 
Ood. 

It is a consideration not to be overlooked in ccmnexioii 
with this 8ul;(^t, that practical religion never exists inde- 
pendently of the operation of the Holy Spirit Such is 
the natural perverseness of the heart, that it never yields 
up its rebellion^ and becomes transformed into the divine 
likeness, until it is wrought upon by the Almighty 
agency of God. But this agency, let it be always re- 
membered, is of such a character as not to supersede 
but to involve the exercise of the human &culties. Not- 
withstanding it is sovereign in its nature, (for the very 
idea of salvation by gmce implies sovereignty,) it is in 
perfect accordance with all the laws of moral action ; so 
that the sinner actually makes his very highest effottf 
precisely at the time when he is the «ibject of the most 
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poivw^ divine itgetie/. Tbt MtfaJ aaWas he pel* 
fonns ajt the peiiod of bk tjeanfilaimation into tbe divmn 
imege, afe as troj^ bis own, as if he. were in every acMmm 
an ioctependent agent ^ and yet God wecki as xeHfyy 
thou^ not in tbe same maiVier, as he did in the origiiml 
exeatickQ. This is the uniform doctrine of scripture; and 
perhaps there is, no single passage in which it is more 
elearly contaizMd, than that in which the apostle exhorts 
the Christians, to whom he was writing, to work oai 
their own salvation with £9ar and trembling, giving it am 
a reason that it was Qod who worked within them, both 
to will and to do, of his good pleasure. * 

But you will ask, perhaps, whether there is not here 
8<»nethiag of mystery ; and wiU inquire for an expla* 
nation of this coinektenoe between the agency of the 
Oreiator and the agency of the creature, in the pioduc* 
tion of this wonderful result. I answer unhesitatingly, 
that I know nothkig on this subject, and expect to know 
nothing in this world, beyond the sim]^ fact. That it 
i» so is amply i»oved, not only by scripture but exper 
rience ; but how it is so is a problem which, to say the 
least, must be reserved to' exercise the faculties in a 
higher state of existence. To reject a fact of which we 
have all the evidence of which it is susceptible, merely 
because we cannot explain every thing that is connected 
with it, were certainly the height of infatuation. Updn 
this principle we should resign oiurselves to a universal 
skepticism ; for what object is there in nature, which, 
When subjected to a rigid examination, does not present 
mysteries, before which the highest human reason must 
own itself confounded. 

Practical religion isl>egun and sustained throu^ the 
influence of the truth— ^the doctrines and precepts of the 
BiUe. Whedier they are contemplated in the closet, or 
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Jkkmedi to €a>m ^ fndpity thft Hd^ 9fini iMwa duH&ni 
the great .means of cheriabiBg^ good affectioDs, and of 
giving a light dkectkn to the conduct The dkpeoM^ 
tioHB of Providence, also, by being intelligently and w- 
fiottsly oontemfilatedy are rendered aubaenient to the 
mma end. Whether the heart be lacetatod by afflietioft, 
or whether pernHljted to r^gice in prMqperity; it is the 
pnrpoee of God^ in either case, to add stability and vigor 
to the {HnnoipLe of rehgion. And if this result be not 
realised from the ipeans of grace- and the dispensati^ui 
of Providence, it were in vain to expect that it ^ould be 
realized at alL ' 
- It is an interesting attribute of practical religion, that it 
retains a perfect identity of character in every variety of 
circumstances. I no not mean that it confoimds all the 
distinctiona of society; for such God never intended 
should be its effect; but it does, in the most important 
aense, lay a foundation for a community of interest and 
Reeling. It conforms the human character cTery where 
to the same standard. Every where, it is accompanied 
by the same joys and sorrows, the same fears, and hopes, 
'and aspirations. > You may bring together persons from 
ihe most opposite walks of society, and if you please 
■from oj^fXMsite sides of the globe ; persons whose feelings 
ilBd habits on other subjects have little or nothmg in com- 
£Qon^ and let each of them have a principle of genuine 
religiop, and if they speak the same language, they will 
reoQ^gnize edxk other as brethren, and they will be aUe 
to report a common experience, and the same spirit of 
love to Christ, and love to each othei', and bve to their 
foUow men, will glow in the bosom of each, asd they will 
.(be looking forward alike to heaven as their final home. 
The most c!i^vated mind, and the moet uaeultivatedi 
miiy. be brought together, and supposing bo^ to be 
decfiljr imbued with geiiuino relic^^ the^ will ^| »t 



iMmie ID «aeh olhei'ii lodety : them wft be rae poiBf, 
though there he only one, at which thej ean meet on 
Aesame level, and hold intelhgent and delightful eofld* 
jnunion. 

It is another attribute of piraetical rehgfOD, that it ieeii* 
during. Who doe« not know how fugitrre and unees- 
tam are the poeeemions of the worM ;-^how riches t^e 
to themselves wings and fij awa j ;— ^how the voi^ of hit* 
man applause is oAen changed almost in an instant into 
the voice of execration ; — ^how pleasure turns into pain ia 
the very moment of. enjojrment ;• — ^how even natural at* 
fection itself will grow cold and shy, and finally give pteoe 
to deep rooted enmity and bitter resentment. But not so 
with religion. Let the change of external eircumstances 
be what it mtiLjj let the fate of other possessions be as it 
will, this is sure to remain through every vicissitude. A 
principle of religion, once implanted in the heart, can 
never be eradicated, and can never cease to ex«rt its in- 
fluence. It will live in every cHme ; it wiH 6urviv<^ every 
calamity ; and it will brighten into a higher and hoUer 
perfection in better worlds. 

But not oidj^is practical religion something that will 
endure, but something wluch, even here, is destined to 
increase. The jninciple whei\ first implanted in the 
heart is indeed feeble in its operations ; and if we were 
to form our opinion without the aid of experience, and 
without recourse to the divine testimony, we should de- 
cide unhesitatingly that there was little reason to expett 
that this principle could ever reach a full and strong ma- 
turity. But it IS rhe ordinance of God that it ehouki be 
• so ; and the truth is illustrated and confirmed by -every 
Christian's experience. There may indeed be seasons of 
occasional declension, and there may 1^ seasons of so 
much darkness as to create the most pamfiil apprehen- 
sion that the hea^'luui never y^ practically recognized 
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IbecteiniBof raligioiii; neT«rtliele0ByOii the wbole^tfaef^ 
10 a couataiit progress in the Quistian's expenenoe; 
^Kra^ his steps may be feelde aod Mtenng, he is ttiU 
graduaUy nsing tawards perfection ;— giadDally gUBttf 
ing new Tictoiies ov^ in-dwelling corruption ; enkxging 
the sphere of his bene^dent activity ; and coming nearer 
and nearer the standard of perfect holiness. It is said 
fay an inspired writer, with equal truth and beatrty^ that 
^ the path of the just is as the shining light, shinmg 
more and more unto the perfect day." 

There are two distinct viewa in whidi we may regard 
practical religion, as it stands connected with the tiiUe of 
Hfe; as triumphing over them, aiid ytt as being advapced 
and strengthened by them. When you talk of human 
suffering, there is a chord in every bosom that vU)rates 
in a response to the truth of what you say. Tlie 
trials of mankind are indeed almost infoutely divendiied ; 
there are scarcely two individuals whose cup of sorrow 
is composed of precisely the s^me ingred^nts : but there 
is not a solitary individual, whose personal experience 
does not (iunish ample testimony that this wotid is a 
7ale of tears. There are those, it may be, who, to the 
eurrounding world, always bear a cheei^ aspect, and 
who might almost leave an impresaon, by the uniform 
gladness of the countenance, that the sorrows of fife had 
never invdded their hearts. But if you could know aU 
that passes witbii>-4f ^u could, even for a single week, 
have access to evei^ secret thought and feeling, you 
would, no doubt fiiui that, though ^e countenaaee 
eeemed always to beam with joy, yet the heart was often 
overb ur dened with sadness. There are oomparativelj 
few n^ do not, at some tinie or other, beeome the oh* 
je6t8 of sympathy from being openly bu&ted by the 
•tenns of adversity ; but there are few too who do no€ 
expeneoce trials, and sometimes those which bong into 
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the heart the^ keenest angtiidi-^of whkk tbe worldl 
knows nothing. Nowlsay with€on£Hience,tiiat practi' 
.Gcd religion confers upon its possessor a glorious triumph 
^tmidst the sorrows of life. Suppose povertj come with 
'its train of calamities ; or suppose detraction point Its 
barbed arrows against a Mameless character ; or sup- 
pose bereavement cast a withering shade upon the best 
earthljr hopes and joys ; or suppose disease, which moeks 
the highest efforts both of friendship and of skilly impress 
itself upon the countenance and make its k)dgment in 
the very seat of life ;— cht suppose, if you please, that this 
whole tribe of evils come marching in feaiful array to 
assail an individual at once, I am sure that I do not say 
too much for ppaotical religion, when I declare to you 
that it will enable its possessor to meet them all in se* 
renity and triumph. To do this must require a high ef* 
fort of &iith, I acknowledge ; but only such an effort as 
has been exemj^fiedin theexperience of thousands. C^ ! 
when I have stood amidst such scenes, and witnessed 
the sweet aspirations of hope, and seen the br^t beams 
of joy irradiate the countenance over which sorrow had 
thrown her deepest shades, just as the bow casts its bril* 
liant hues upon the dark cloud in the going down of the 
sun, I have looked upon religion as a bright angel come 
down from heaven to exercise a sovereign influence over 
human calamity ; and if I have formed a wish or offered 
a prayer in respect to you at such a moihent, it has been 
tlmt this good angel may be your constant attendant 
through this vale of tears. 

But while there is an energy inirehgion to sustain the 
soal amidst the calamities of life, this energy, instead of 
being lessened, is increased by the influence of these ca* 
lamitiies. Let religion emerge from a scene in whiebshe 
has kept some child of distress from sinking in the deep 
watels^orin which she has bound up some heait that 
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1am been siiatten by the rod of God, and jou shufi bm 
h&t more healthful and vigorous for having peribrmed 
tbese offices of mercy. In other words, nothing is so 
well adapted to purify and brighten the christian graces 
as the furnace of affliction. And hence we look for the 
Acblest specimens of christian attainment, not amon^ 
those who have been always surrounded with the sun* 
thine of prosperity, but among those who have had to 
struggle hard with the calamities of the world. Not 
tsvery one, not even every Christian, whose lot is pecu- 
liarly marked by adversity, experiences, at least in the 
degree which he might, the benign effects of which I 
have spoken ; but the reason is that he does not receive 
his afflictions with a right spirit: every Christian who is 
eeverely tried, may and ought to be the better for it' ; 
and if he is not so, I do not say that he may not be 
saved, but let him take heed lest it should be so as by 
fire. 

- I have spoken of the triumph of religion in affliction ; 
but she triumphs still more gloriously in death. Yes, in 
that hour when the clustering symptoms of dissolution 
prtxilaim that all is over; when friends sit down and 
weep in silence because they have done every thing, and 
yet the beloved object must die ; when there is nothing 
now^ thought of, either by the dying or the mourning, 
but the winding sheet, and the grave, and the region 
that lies beyond it ; I say in that hour, dark, and porten- 
tous, and texrible as it seems. Religion etill triumphs^ 
You may trace her footsteps amid that scene of desola- 
tion in expressions of hope, and peace, and joy, and 
notunfrequently in th^ serene and seraphic smile which 
she has left upon the countenance, after she has as- 
cended with the spirit to a brighter world; Infidelity 
may be brave in life, but she is a coward in death. True 
rel^lion is never more courageous, than when she is act* 
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JB^ As a guide in the datlt ndley ; when lirith eae hand 
ihe opens the door of the sepulchre, as a safe thoBgh 
temporary resting place for the body , and with the othet; 
the gate of the heavenly city, as the everlasting resi*^ 
dence of the soul. . . 

There is still more to be said for religion-— £9r her ne^i 
blest triumph is in eternity. In the rehgion of the heart 
and life, as it exists here, there is the germ of that ex* 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, which is to be the 
Christian's portion hereafter. Let no one talk of the bri^ 
liancy of an earthly crown, when compared with the 
immortal splendors of a crown of life. Let no <me 
value earthly treasures, when compared with the incc»r- 
ruptible treasures which Retigion secures at God's. right 
hand. Let no one set a high estimate upon the inter* 
course of earthly friendship, when viewed in comparison 
with an everlastiag communion with the spirits of the 
just made perfect, and with the angels that bum before 
the throne, and even with the infinitely perfect and re- 
deeming God. When we speak of the joys of heaven^ 
we speak of that, the full extent of which it hath not en* 
tered the heart of- man to conceive. It is in that world 
that religion will sit enthroned, in the majesty of a benign 
and perpetual triumph. 

I have rarely seen the legitimate operations of true re* 
%ion informing the character .so subhmely exempbfied, 
as in the case of a reveirend friend, whom, not many 
years ago, I feUowed to the grave. He was a man upon 
whom nature had boimtifully bestowed her chcncest 
gifts, and who combined every intellectual and moral 
quality which was necessary to stamp upon his charac^ 
tec the seal of greatness. But above all, he was a 
practical Christian. I knew him when his locks were 
silvered with years, and his eyes Vere dim with age, and 
his limbs tottered beneath th^ burden. On his fuzr^wod 
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dieek sat tl^ sBiile of contentment, the Uving image of 
peace and jojr. JBEe could hardly open his hpe but in 
•dme expression of penitence; to his sins, or of thank- 
fulness for his mercies. While he was cheerful in the 
enjoyment of temporal blessings, the eye of &ith and 
hope was fixed on heaven. I saw him when the im^ 
jwessions of disease had listened upon his countenance ; 
when the symptoms of dissolution were advancing in 
alow but certain jfHrogress, and when eternity was open- 
ing ita doors to recme his almost disenthralled spirit. I 
wMched him to see if I could discover a symptom of ter« 
xor or agitation, any thing like the shrinking back of the 
soul from the grasp of death : but all was calmness and 
tdumph. Just as be had reached the boimdary between 
earth and heaven, I said, ' My father, art thou dying in 
peace?' and his animated exjnrei^i(»i told me that the 
acmgs of seraphs were already trembling on his ear. Hi$ 
4yii^g cy^ fi^ot forth a beam of rapture, and told, in hsjr 
guage more than mortal, the vigor, of a. spirit on the 
wing for imnoortality. Never before did I behold Chria- 
tianity march with so much triumph into the territories 
4)f death. The scene is imprinted upon my eiemory, and 
I would &in carry the impression of it to the graven 

Youraffectioniite fath^r^ 



LETTEB XVI. 

SELF KNOWLEI>GE. 

]fy4««rcMld, 

. I HAVE already endeavored to inculcate upoif yaa 
the im|>ortance of your becoming a prolicient in varkio* 
branches of ueeliil knowledge. There is however OB/b 
branch of which I have hither to.said nothing, which is 
incomparably more important to you than all humaflk 
science-— I mean the knowledge of yourself. To this 
deeply interesting subject suffer me now^in a few brief 
hints, to direct your attention. 

In self knowledge I include, in the first place^ a knolR^ 
ledge of your intellectuc^l powers. It implies that you 
tinderst £tnd the particular bent of your own mind; ill 
^which of the feculties,if any, you are especially deficient, 
»nd in which of them, if any, you are particularly gifted ; 
whether there is a good degree oi harmony naturally 
pervading the powers of your mind, or whether there is 
reason for special efi^t to ^ve t6 those lowers their duft 
balance. It implies also that you understand for what 
department of mental action your constitution is best 
adapted, and in what field your efibrts will be most likely 
to be successful. 

In the knowledge of which I am speaking there is 
also included an acquaintance with your mor^il dispoa- 
tions. There is perhaps as great a variety of temper 
f^nong mankind, as of countenance ; there being scarcely 
two individuals whose natural feelings, when subjected 
to a rigid analysis, are not found to be, in some respects, 
different. These original qualities constitute, in a great 
degree, the germ of the character ; and in mget in« 



ftBOceSi whatever good or eyiKis Aocamplifibed, what* 
fnrer happiness or misery is experienced^ no donbt is 4o 
be traced, either directly or mdirectiy, to the leadini^ 
tendencies of our nature. Wkh these tendendes, as il 
fespects jourself, jou should be familiarlj acquainted ; 
yoy. should know what evil dispositions you are most 
|irone to indulge ; at what point you are most suscepti- 
ble of being successfully assailed by temptation; and at 
what point you are capable of encountering temptaUon 
with the best hope of success. 

In self knowledge is farther implied a knowledge of 

your conduct. It would seem at first view that every 

individual must, knowthis as it respects himself, whether 

he desires it or not ; but the real fietot is, that there is 

much in the conduct of most persons, of which, though 

it be. perfectly qpen to the world, they contrive to keep 

themselves in ignorance. Not that they are unconsciotia 

of their actions as they perform them ; but they suffer 

them to .pass out of remembrance, and never make 

them a subject of d^berate review, and still less do 

th^y thipk of connecting them with each other with a 

view to ascertain the habit of their life. If you would 

know yourself, you inust be familiar with the tenor of 

your conduct from day to day ^— of your conduct in all 

the circumstances in which you are {^aced, and in all 

tho relations which you sustain. 'Whether it be such 90 

conscience approves or condemns, it must not be suffered 

to escape your observation^ or to slide prematurely out of 

your remembrance. ^ 

. You must know your motives also^^the pcinci]de0 by 
which your conduct, is governed. Not only the geneial 
habit of feeling, but the particular motives which prompt 
to particular actions, should be well understood ; for it is 
possible, that many an action, whidi with the wodd 
passes for a splendid deed of beaevotence, may, with Him 
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who faidp^to the motive, be nothing better than an act of 
gross hjpoicklfty ; and on. the other hand, that actioaotf 
whidi to the world bear a suspieious character, may, to 
die Bearcher of the heart, appear praiseworthy and ex* 
eeUent. In short, every action derives its moral charae^ 
ter, not from the external form which it may happen to 
assume, but from the nlotive by which it is dictated. If 
you Bare ignorant of the motive then, your ignorance i^ 
radical. If you do not know this, you probably know 
less of yourself than those who have an opportunity of 
inspecting only your external conduct. 

It is necessary, further, that you should understand 
your true character as a sinner before God ; though thitf 
may be considered as in some sense implied in the know- 
ledge of your external conduct in connexiot^ with the 
motives in which it originates. The knowledge Of sin — 
9f one's personal sins — of their extiant and aggmvation, 
is obtained only by a practical view of the law of God 
and of the atonement of Christ ; and until this is gained, 
every other species even of self knowledge, will be to 
little purpose in the concern of our salvation. This is a 
point at which, alas I the great mass of mankind are 
contented to end their inquiries. They are not willing to 
look fax enough to ascertain whether the scriptural 
doctrine of depravity is true in their own experience of 
not ; and hence they remain voluntarily and fearfully 
ignorant both of their guilt and danger. 

Tou must know, moreover, as a disciple of Christi 
what are the sins which most easily beset you ; in whal 
way you are most likely to bring a reproach upon the 
Redeemer's cause ; what means you can use, with the 
best effect, to increase your spiritual sensibility, your 
zeal, and self denial, and stedfastnoss in religion. You 
knust know your daily spiritual wants ; the various ex« 
igendes for which you need God's special grace, and the 



WMvA chltni^Is through whicL light, abd hop6> 
ajiid joy, maj be hnpartod. You must know how to 
king home to your heart the precious promises of the 
gospel, adaptmg them to difiereat cireumstauces, and 
finding in each pf them a means of sustaining jou in 
adversity, <rf quickening you. in duty, or of protecting 
yo^ from the shafts of temptation. You must know the 
various duties which devolve upon you ih the different 
relations of life ^ duties which you owe both to God and 
msLTi ; and the momentous considerations by which these 
duties cure enforced. In a word, whatever relates to your 
character as an intellectual, moral, or immortal being, 
you ought distincdy to understand; and the whole 
extent of this enters into the true idea of self know- 
ledge. 

The importance of self knowledge may be evinced by 
a great vajieiy of consideratipns. . That branch ei it 
'"'which consists in the knowledge of our sins is an essen- 
tial requisite to our acceptance with God \ for as man- 
kind are saved wholly by grace, they must feel the rea- 
sonableness of the terms, before they will accept thenit ; 
and this they can never do until they^are thoroughly 
convinced of their own depravity. No doubt most of 
those great errors which* sap the foundation of the gos- 
pel, originate in the want of self knowledge. , Men, from 
ignorance of their own hearts, and consequent ignorance 
of thdr own wants, devise schemes of religion which 
overlook the necessity of an atonement, or the necessity 
of a divine ipfiuence ; and leave, man in the pride of sdf 
confidence to work his own way to heaven, with little or 
nothing of divine interposition. Hence we fi^d that 
whenever any of these refuges of lies are abandoned| 
the fir^t step in the process is usually a change of views 
in respect to the human character ; and the. same fact 
takes place previous to. every genuine conversion. It is 
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Ite OonvibticHi df ^ijtft aild dangw that ieadtf to tbe fiitft 

efforts to tescapfe from the wrath tocoDtie. 

Biit wit know'Iedge is important not only as it is coii- 
neoted wit^ the beginiung, but the-progress, of .rehgion 
bk the heart. It is essential to keeping alive tbd various 
christian graces. It. is one of the primary elements of 
h^raiiity ; for it is impossible that the Christian should 
be deejriy conversant with his own corruptions, without 
h^kt^ abased before God in view of them. It is £tted to 
therish a spirit of dependence ; for he who knows bis 
own weakness will feel the need of being strengthened 
from on high ; and be who knows the wanderings of 
Ms own haart will regard it a blessed privilege to yield 
himBelf up to etn all-wiso and jeiU- gracious guide. It has 
a tendency to bring into exercise a spirit of gratitude ; 
for he wtk) knows himself, knows that it is matchless 
grace thjlt triumphs over the rebellion of the heart, it 
serves to awaken and keep alive a spirit of compassion 
towards those who are indifferent to religion ; for he who 
hfts seen his own heart in the glass of God's law, and 
has seen the sentence of his own condemnation staring 
him in the face, must have a deep sympathy for otbeis 
still in the same circumstapces of jeopardy. And finally, 
it leads to a spirit of forbearance towards others; a dis- 
position to be charitable in the judgments we form ^ 
^em; and especially to avoid all needless exposure 6f 
their failings; for who that knows his own infirmities 
ahd corruptions, can find it in his heart to pass sentencfo 
On the character of others, as if he were not himself, in 
some sense, under the same condemnation?: v 

There is yet another influence which self knowledge 
exerts in aiding the growth of the religion of the heart — 
it secures the Christian, in a great degree, against the 
power of temptation. He who understands w#ll his own 
Charaefer; who knows what sins most easily beset him, 



aod whaMe0i{)ta;tioii8 «re ix^t likely taove«com8U||| 

will not necidleesly rush into circuoQstanQes p v/hicb h$ 
vryi be peculiarly: exposed to i^l; or if be goes u^ 
scenes of dagger at the unquestionable^call of duty^ bj^ 
will go fully^apprised of the danger, and girded for jl 
cofn^ct with the enemiea which may assail him. The 
great reason why so many professed disciples of Chrijit 
fall into grievous temptation, and make work for bitter 
n^pentance, i^, that they are deijcient in self knowl^dg^ 
l^s was true of Peter, cmd it has beeii true of t^hour 
6^ds of others, v^ho have made shipwreck of their g(K4 
resolutions, and have finally been reclaimed by 4 caurs^ 
of the severest discipline. 

Self knowledge has much to do in promoting the 
Christian's usefulness. That it must be so is evident 
from the remarks already made ; for piety is in its very 
nature active, and prompts to a course oi benevolent e^* 
ertion : hence if self knowledge Qiinisters to the growtb 
Cxf piety ^ it cannot, fail to minister to increasing usefulm^scu 
It will always be found that just in proportion, as the 
Christian's heart becomes a dwelling place of good af- 
fections, — as a spirit of gratitude, of humility, and of d^ 
pendence on God increases, he will show himself ready 
to every good word and work. 

But it is the tendency of self knowledge to promote 
the Christian's usefulness still further^ ajs it assists him to 
select a proper field for his activity. If an individual 
happens to get into a sphere for which he is particularly 
disqualified^ let his intentions be as good as they may, 
and let his activity be ever so great, it is not improbable 
that greater injury than benefit will result from his ex- 
ertions ; whereas the ^ame amount of effort, m a field for 
which Providence had fitted him, might eicert a blessed 
infiuence on many successive genoraiions. Seiif - koow- 
li^lge is the grao4 i9Pcuiity a^ai^si mislftking in ihis 
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mttdr. If you know well the peculiaritie&of your own 
nrnid and temperament, the weak as well as the strong 
points in your character, you will he in little danger of 
engaging in enterprises for which God never designed 
you ; and oa the oth^r hand, you will he likely to employ 
your powers on the most suitable objects, and with the 
best effect. 

Self knowledge is fitted moreover to promote the 
Christianas lisefulness, as it imparts to him stability of 
cjharacter. If you know little of yourself, you will al- 
most of coTirse be liable to a sudden adoption of Opinions 
respecting truth and duty, and to aii equally sudden 
abandonment of them ; and this will produce a habit of 
inatability both of- feeling and action, which will injure 
your usefulness by weakening the confidence of others in 
your judgment, and by rendering your efforts feeble and 
inefiicient. On the other hand, an intimate acquaintance 
with your own heart, as it will keep you from engaging in 
rash enterprises, will also make you resolute and jstable 
in respect to those in which you actually engage ; and 
your facilities for doing good will be increased by the fa- 
vorable regar4 which this hacbit of stability will secure to 
you from the surrounding community. Is it not mani- 
fest then that self knowledge is one of the best pledges 
for well directed activity and usefulness? 

But how is this most desirable attainment to be made? 
It is within the reach of every individual, and yet there 
is reason to fear that the multitude remain strangers to 
it. The reason is, that they shrink from the efibrt neces- 
sary for knowing themselves on the one hand, and dread 
the result of an examination on the other. 

If you would know yourself, it is essential that you 
should habitually and faithfully perform the duty of self 
<^ommunion. You must not be contented with looking 
merely at the external act, but faithfully investigate tbo 



«»>tiyet and piineiplet ef jo\)ur. conduct. You imiflt 
emnpare jour actions, not with any human standard, hut 
vith the rule of duty which. God has revealed in his 
word. Y'oti must let ryour examination be conducted 
with great vigilance, with due deliberation, with un- 
jrieMing resolution, and with cntiJre impsurtiaKty. . You 
must examine the operations of your mind and heart in 
different states of feeling, and in every variety of di* 
cumstances ; ^and must compare the result at one time 
with the result at another; that thus you may be able 
to ascertain the general tenor of your thoughts and 
feelings. A superficial and occasional inspection of your 
heart will contribute httle to your stock of self knoi^* 
ledge, and may even expose you to fatal self deception ; 
but an examination, conducted in the manner which I 
have described, cannot fail in the end to render you inti" 
tnately acquainted with yourself. 

Judicious and free conversation with christian friends 
is another important means of acquiring self knowledge. 
The truth is that we often by our ctonduct exhibit feel* 
ings and traits of character which we are not conscioits 
of possessing; and thus put it in the power of our friends 
to reveal to us the secrets of our own hearts. And 
though this is a matter upon which we ought not to 
,Conv€arse too indiscriminately, yet it may very safely 
and properly become a subject of conversation with 
those in whom we repose special confidence ; and they 
may be of immense advantage to us by giving us their 
honest impressions in respect to that part of our conduct 
which falls under their observation. Nay, we may 
often learn important lessons in respect to ourselves by 
watching the conduct of others towards us ; for it i^ 
more than probable, if they know us iatimately, that 
they judge correctly respecting our character, and their 
treatment of us will almost certainly reveal their true 
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ogiiuoit If, far instance, the careless world treat a pro- 
fessing Christian habitually as if he were one of them- 
selves, jou may calculate, with aibsolute assuranoe, that 
Jxe has become a backslider; and many a professor, no 
doubt, if he would, might learn from the treatment 
which he receives from the world, that he is begin- 
ning to wander, while he lias scarcely begun to suspect 
it from observaticm upon his own conduct, or from an ex- 
amination of ' his own heart. 

Reading the scriptures and prayer are among the most 
important of all the means of self knowledge. The 
-fonner, by exhibiting in the divine law a perfect standard 
of duty, and by exhibiting the character of man in 
every variety of condition and under every kind of in- 
fluence, brings us acquainted, more than all other books, 
with the most secret springs of human action. The lat- 
ter secures God's blessing upon every other effort, while 
it brings to our aid a direct divix^ illumination. SCudy 
the Bible then daily and diligently, and pray without 
ceasing for the enlightening influence of God^s Sjarit^ 
and you will soon be a proficient in self knowledge. 

Your affectionate father^ 
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LETTER XVII. 

■ ' ■ <, 

SELF GOVERNMENT. 

Mrdearchildi 

Perhaps there is nothing in which religicm did* 
plajs a mc»:e heavenly, triumph, than in the power which 
«he gives us of controlling Ouraelves. The shock of the 
apostacy has given to the moral principles of our nature a 
wrong direction ; and all the power which reason and 
conscience can exert, without the influence of religion, is 
insufficient to subdue and control our native propensities. 
Practical Christianity however is powerful enough to de- 
liver lis from this unhappy thraldom. . It is by her omni* 
potent and all-pervading influence that the thoughts are 
£sciplined to flow in a proper channel, the passions and 
appetites subjected to the control of reason, and ttie 
tongue bridled against sinful levity and unhallowed re- 
proach. 

But inasmuch as religion regards* you as a rational 
and accountable being, she accomplishes this redemp- 
tion not by any magical or arbitrary process, but by sub^ 
jecting you to laws which are altogether fitted to your 
moral nature. If then, jou wijl escape from the dominion 
of unhallowed thoughts and tempers, you must surren- 
der yourself to the practical iqfluence of the gospel; you 
must resolutely break away from the enchanted ground 
of temptation ; you mus^ be daily conversant with that 
Almighty Power, which alone can arm you for a conflict 
with yourself; you must learn to detect the deceitful and 
wandering imagination, and station a vigilant sentinel at 
Avery watch-tower of your heart. To think of acquir- 
ing a habit of self government independently of the in* 
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Huence of reHgian, were as wild bm to tbink of assuaging 
the elements bj'a word, when thej are wrought up' to 
the fury of a tempest. ; 

An important part of self government respects the 
thoughts. It is a <delusion into which we easily fetll, thc^t 
if our external dep>prtment is correct and exemplary, it 
matters little what are the secret, operations of the mind* 
The thoughts^ b^ause they are invisible, are regarded as 
being scarcely within our control ; and no doubt many a 
mind finds an apology for gross and habitual wander- 
ingB, in a sort of indefinite conviction that the imagina^ 
tion was made to have its own way, and therefore it is 
in yalh to attempt to restrain iu So IcHig as the tongue 
is kept from giving utterance to the evil thoughts which 
occupy the mind, it is most unwarrantably concluded 
that they may be indulged without injury. But the 
thoughts, let it be remembered, are among the primary 
i^ements of moral action. If they are habitually wronl*, 
ihe feelings will be so also ; and the thoughts and feel- 
ings together constitute, in the view of God,, the whole 
moral character. The moment you 3deld to the convic- 
tion that no restraint is needed here, you resolve on a 
course which must make you odious in the sight of 
Heaven ; and nothing but the well sustained and unde^ 
tecte(^ character of a hypocrite can save you from being 
odious in the view of the world* 

I acknowledge that the duty to which I am urging 
jou — ^that of exercising a suitable control over your 
thoughts — is one of the most difficult to which you 
can be called; and it were^ vain to think of dis* 
charging it without severe effort. You i^hould endeavor 
halntnaily to realize that you are as truly responsible to 
God for the indulgence of a vain imagination, as you 
would be if every evil thought that rises in your heart 
were embodied in the form of a palpable action. You 
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ihould guard against the beginmng of each a hcibit ; 
for if it were once finnlj established, there is scarcely 
any other habit which might not with less difficulty be 
broken up ; for this reason especially that this is invisible, 
and of course not to be affected by any considerations 
drawn from external circumstances. You should guard 
a^inst all those scenes and occasions which may be 
likely to throw you into the power of these invisible ty- 
rants, or to lead you, even in the smallest degree, to re- 
lax your circumspection. You should especially guard 
the senses ; for these are the principal avenues through 
which vain thoughts find their way into the soul. But 
let the effort tiecessary to this branch of self govern- 
ment be as severe as it may, let nothing tempt you to 
neglect it j for you may rest assured that it constitutes, 
in an i^nportant sense^ the key stone to a virtuous cha- 
racter. 

But you must not only look well to the government 
of the thoughts, but also of the passions and affections; 
This especially is the department of the soul in which 
motives operate, and where are fixed all the springs of 
human accountableness. It is indeed at the torch of the 
imagination that the passions are usually kindled ; and 
this is a reason why the imagination should be kept with 
all diligence ; but the passions will never be held in sub- 
jection, unless there be employed in reference to this ob- 
ject a great amount of direct effort. So active and pow- 
erful are they that they will often plead their own cause, 
not only eloquently but 8ucce6sfi:dly, against reason, 
eonscience, and character ; and many an individual has 
sacrificed at the shriiie of passion every thing dear on 
earth, every thing glorious in eternity. 

As there is a great variety in the human constitution, 
the <fifrerent passions will be found to exist, in different 
iDilividuals, with very unequal degrees of strength ; ixi- 



iomuch that what cooatUiitea the rtding pas&ioti of one| 
ma J operate with cbmparativelj Mttle strength in another. 
It becomes therefore a matter of no small mconent to 
each individual to appljr the most active restraint where 
it is most demanded; — not indeed to be negli^nt in re> 
fipect to any of the passions, but to be speciallj armed 
Scsr a conflict ^th those which are the most formidable. 

Guard against the improper indulgence of angter. The 
evil of giving way to hasty and violent resentments is 
always great^ and sometimes irretrievable. You thereby 
defMrive yourself for the time of the power of regulating 
your own conduct, while yet you must be responsible for 
all its consequences ; for neithejr common sense nor cosr 
ecience, the law of God nor the law of man, excuses 
a bad action, because it has been performed in a pa* 
roxysm of passion. You may, by a single word, spoken 
at such a moment, leave a sting in the heart of a friend} 
which no acts of subsequent kindness may be able fully 
to extract ; — a friend too, it may be, for whoto, in an hour 
of reflection, you would have done or suffered any thing. 
Or you may needlessly subject yourself to the ridicule 
and sneers of those who are below you; of those who 
are upon the look-out for your foibles, and stand ready to 
make the most of them. Nay, you may bring yourself 
into sad disrepute with alLaroupd you, and may greatly 
cloud your worldly, prospects, and prepare for yourself a 
scene of mortification and disgrace, which will last while 
you live, and then be entailed upon your memory. In 
short, if you exercise littjie or no self-control in this re- 
spect, you can have no security for your comfort— no se- 
curity for your character. ^ , 

If I were to prescribe one of the best remedies for a 
hasty spirit, I should say, accustom yourself to be silent 
under provocation. It is a maxim with some that the 
best way of encountering insult is to ispeak out wbatev^ 



k in tbe heart, and tbii» let aa angtyiipirit exhausit il> 
•elf in a torrent of refJiiroa^h. Precisely the opposite of 
this is the course which I vouM recoqimeBd. If yati 
Wginto talk while jouadre in a passicm, the effect wiU 
almost certainly foe that yotir feelings will becon^ie m(^ 
wad nidre excited ; for while there is a tendency to siich 
a result in the very act of^uttering your feelings, yoa 
will be in danger of saying thin^ which will bring 
back upon you still heavier provocation. IfJ on the cotH* 
trary, when you feel the first risings of resentment, yw 
tnake it a' rule to jpaose and reflect on the evil conse^ 
t^Ueiiees of such a spirit, and on the ^i)t as well as th« 
folly of indulging it^ you will probably have occasion to 
pause but a moment before reason will jesume her do> 
minion, ant) you can cqnverse with composure and di^ 
nity. And it is worthy of remark, that while such a 
course will exert tlie hapfnest influence updn yourself, ii 
will, more than any thing else, disarm others of a sjHiit 
of provocation, and thus secure you from insults and ia- 
juries. Mark it as often as you will, and you will fmi 
that the individual who k most cahn and patient in the 
reception of injuries is the very one who has the /ewest 
injuries to endure. 

. In connexion with a spirit of anger, I may mention a 
kindred passion — that of revenge; ^r experience proves 
that revenge sometimes deforms and blackens evep the 
female character. An^er is most commonly the ^exeiw 
eise of a rash and hasty spirit ; and it often happeoi 
that, though it may be followed'by the most lasting ev^^ 
yet it passes away in an hotir or even in a moment. 
Revenge is more thoughtful, more deliberate ;. its pti*- 
poses are indeed usually conceived in anger ; but often 
executed with coolness, and sometimes even in the dark. 
Whatever injuries yon may receive, never allow your- 
self fox a moment to meditate a purpose of retaliatiosi. 
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Tou are hot' indee^L requk^ tamely to stinreiider ymtf 
tights to every one whp may choo^ wantonly to invade 
them ; for that would be little less than to court inju* 
ties; but you are never, under any circumstances of 
provocation, to depart from the golden rule ; never to 
form a design, or even to harbor « wish, to- return evil for 
evil. Nothing is more noble than to be able to forgive an 
injury, instead of inflicting injury agaiU: You remember 
that most beautif\il and touching instance in which the 
Saviour, in the action of death, commended to the for- 
giveness of his leather, his enemies and murderers. Who 
ever contemplate this incident in his life^ without a deep 
impression of reverence and moral sublimity 1 Who 
ever tloubted that the imitation of such an example 
would not confer true dignity of character ? 

There is envy too— one of the meanest of all the pas* 
fiions, and yet it too often gets a strong lodgment in the 
breast." You mistake if youimagine that this, is con- 
fined chiefly to persons in the lower walks of life ; it is, 
for ought I know, just as comimon among the more ele- 
vated as the more obscure; and there is nothing in exter- 
nal circumstances that can prevent its operation. It is 
alike oflfensive in the sight of God and of man. If the 
object towards which it is exercised be wealth, or splen- 
dor, or any thing connected with the pride and circum- 
stance of life, it is unreasonable, because nothing of all 
this is essential to human happiness ; and if God in his 
providence places these temporal possessions beyond our 
rea6h, we ought to conclude that it is best that they should 
be withheld from us. If the object be intellectual strength 
or culture, this passion is unreasonable still; for it im- 
plies either a dissatisfaction with the powers and appor- 
lunities which God has given us, or else an imwiHing- 
nesB to use the .exertiotx necessary for making the best of 
them. And even if the object be moral exeellesyce, tb0 
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unreasonableness of indulging this feeling is not at a& 
diminished; for whatever is elevated in moral or chris* 
tian character, every individual is commanded to attain^;' 
and to each one God is ready to give the necesi^ary helps 
for doing so. And it is not only an unreasonable but a 
malignant spirit. It looks with an eye of hatred upon a 
brother, for no oth^r reason than because h^ is, or is snp^ 
posed to be, a special favorite of Providence. If this 
hateful passion ever rises in your breast, banish it as one 
of the worst enemies of your happiness, your character, 
and your soul. Or, I would rather say, cultivate such a 
habit of feeling as shall be an effectual security against 
it. Think how many reasons there are why you should 
delight in the happiness of your fellow creatures ; and 
let those considerations operate not only to keep you 
from being envious, but to make you grateful, Ivhen 
those around you are in any way the special objects of 
the divine goodness. 

The various appetites which have their seat in the 
animal nature, ought also to be kept in rigid subjection. 
These appetites were given us for important purposes ; 
but who does not know that in a multitude of instances, 
instead of accomplishing the end for which they were 
designed, they actually become the ministers of deaths 
Many, even of your own sex, and those too, the circum- 
stances of whose birth and education might have been 
expected most effectually to shield them from such a 
calamity, have resigned themselves to a habit of in- 
ten^perance, and have ultimately sunk to the lowest 
point of degradation. Once they would have been 
startled with horror by the thought of their present con- 
dition; but the almost imperceptible indulgence with 
which they began, gradually increased, till th^y plimged 
into gross dissipation, and exiled themselves not only 
from decent society, but from the affections of their own 

15 
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kindred. What yonng fe^oale caacontemplate eztiinpletf 
like these, and qidetlj repose in the conviction that lite 
is beyond the reach of danger % 

I must not omit to speak here of the 'government of 
the tongue ; though much of what appropriately be* 
longs to this branch of the subject has been anticipated 
in a preceding letter. If your thoughts, and passions^ 
and appetites^ are kept in due subjection, the proper regu- 
lation of the tongue will be a matter of course; for " out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.'' 
There is the deceitful tongue, which deals in misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood. There is the loquacious tongue, 
that monopolizes the conversation of every circle, and 
tires by its perpetual garrulity. There is the vulgar 
tongue, that throws out indecent allusions, and finds its 
element in grovelling subjects. There is the inflamed 
tongue, that busies itself in the propagation of scandal, 
and loves to array friends^ against each other, and keep 
neighborhoods in commotion: and there is the flattering 
tongue, which would pour into yoxur ears the sweetest 
strains of applause, and would make you think that 
you are too good for this world, and are as lovely and 
beautiful as an angel. Take heed that your tongue is 
never prostituted to any of these^ unworthy purposes. 
And recollect that while the thoughts, and passions, and 
appetites, control the movements c^ the tongue, the 
tongue in its turn exerts an influence upon them either 
for good or evil. If you cherish an habitual impression 
of the presence of God, and in all that you say endeav(» 
to keep yourself subject to the dictates of an enlightened 
and wakeful conscience, your tongue will indeed be the 
glory of your frame, and a source of blessing to yourself 
and others ,^ but if not, take heed lest it should prove a 
world of iniquity, and should be the instrument of bring- 
ing upon you a fearfully aggravated condemnation. 
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In respect to the^ importanoe of self government, 
I surely need not enlarge. You cannot fiul to perceive 
that it is essential to all true dignity of character, and to 
ttll that enjoyment which is virorthy of your rational acnd 
immortal nature. Without it, you may imagine your- 
self freie, but yoii are really in the most degrading vassal* 
age. Without it, you may consider yourself respecta* 
ble, but all virtuous beings ^^dll regard your character 
^th jnty and abhonence. With it, you will rise up to 
the true dignity of a rational being, and act in consistency 
with your immortal hopes. 

Your ever affectionate fother. 



LETTER XVm. 
HUMILITY. 

4 

iCfdewebUd, 

It is one of the most distinguishing and l6vely fea- 
tures' of Christianity, that it not only inculcates, but ac- 
tually produces and cherishes, the grace of humility. So 
remote is this from the spirit of paganism, even in its 
least exceptionable fcnrms, that the language of the 
nation more enlightened than any other at the time 
of the advent of Christ, did not supply a word ex<- 
pressive of what we mean by humility. It belongs to 
the gospel to have made the discovery that there is a 
species of self-abasement winch, while it is befitting our 
eharaeter as sinners, is intimately connected with the 
highest moral dignity. 



There is, however, much that poises more or leas emr* 
rent m the world for huixulity, which does riot deserve 
the name ; and in respect to this, as of all the other 
graces of the Christian, it is important that jou should 
be able to detect its coimterfeits. There, is for instance 
an abject spirit, which is grovelling in its nature, and 
finds its appropriate element amidst a corresponding set 
of objects J whereas true humility lifts the soul from the 
dust, and brings it in contact with some of the most glo^ 
rious objects in the universe. There isf also a despond- 
ing spirit, which lives upon doubts and anxieties in re- 
spect to personal religious experience, and turns away 
from the promises as if they were , made only for those 
who could appropriate them with absolute assurance : 
this cannot be genuine humility ; for it is the legitimate 
offspring of imbelief ; and humility is always connected 
with living faith. There is, moreover, a timid spirit, 
which attempts little^ and therefore accomplishes little ; 
on the ground perhaps that there may be danger of over- 
rating one's own powers ; but humility is perfectly con- 
sistent with forming large plans, and entering upon the 
most extensive field of action, provided it be from chris- 
tian motives. It is a mistake into which many persons 
fall, that pride is always the accompamment o/rank, and 
that humility is found almost of course among the lower 
classes. There may be more I acknowledge in the one 
case than the other^ to foster a spirit of pride ; though 
even in this respect, on account of the different standards 
that exist among various classes, there may be less differ- 
ence than might be imc^gined ; but the truth undoubted- 
ly is, that you may be very humble in any station to 
which Providence can raise you ; or you may be very 
proud in the obscurest situation to which you can be re- 
duced. 
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But ther6 is nothing iniKrhich a spirit of false hunnlity 
discovers itself more decisively than in speaking more un- 
favorably of one'd self than fects will warrant. Ex- 
pressions of this kind almost uniformly fail of their ob- 
ject; for it' requires but little discenunent to detect the 
unworthy motive. If you attribute to yourself fouhs 
with whach you and the world know that you are not 
chargeable, instead of being taken as a mark of humility, 
it will be regarded as an indication of a weak mind, and 
an tmworthy attempt to ][&ovoke commendation which 
you do not deserve. 

One of the most common, and to me one of the most 
padnful exhibitions of this spirit, consists in the indiscrimi- 
nate and often somewhat public confessions of professed 
Christians in respect to their own coldness and neglect 
of duty, when they manifest no disposition to be more 
active and faithful All this kind of self righteous gos- 
fflpping (for I can call it nothing better) is often found a 
most convenient substitute for doing one's duty ; and, if 
I mistake not, many a lukewarm Christian has found in 
these unmeaning confessions ah opiate to his conscience, 
in the strength of which he has gone many days. And 
I am constrained to express my conviction that this same 
spirit hot* imfrequently operates in prayer ; and that ac- 
knowledgments of grievous backsliding are etttempted 
to be poured into the ear of mercy, which ate really very 
little felt, and ,which are scarcely designed to answer amy 
other purpose (I almost shudder to say it) than to lessen 
the remorse which attends a habit of sinning. Wherever 
you see active efforts to forsake sin and to fise to a higher 
tone of religious feeling and action, there you may 
take it for granted is truehumiUty: but where nothing 
appeurs but confessions of delinquency, however deep 
or often repeated, you may rely on it, the genuine grace 
is not there. 

15* 
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Jruechwtiftn homiliQr is one of the effisctsof dm^ 
grace operating upon the he&rt. The apoetje has. beau- 
tifully descnbed it in few words, as a disposition which 
leads us not to tlmk mcnre highly of ourselves than we 
ought to think. Jt discovers itself in heartfelt expces- 
flions of abasement before God, and in the modesty of 
ciur appearance, conversation, and pursuits, beforis the 
world. 

It is one of the first exercises of true humility, that it 
leads to the renimciation of our own works as a ground of 
justification. Notwithstanding the Christian may be con- 
scious of being enabled really to exercise some graces, 
yet when he compares his character with the standard, 
he finds such an awful deficiency that he dares not liuat 
to his own doings for a moment. . When he asks him- 
self whether he is really sincere, whether he loves God, 
and is seeking to .advance his glory, his conscience re^ 
t]ums an affirmative, though perhaps, aBomewhat trem- 
blmg answer. But when he inquires whether his of- 
fences do not fearfully preponderate, m^ich more whether 
he has a right to hope for salvation on the ground of his 
own obedience, his mind, is instantly directed to the 
tighteousness of Christ. Sometimes, it may be, when 
the candle of the. Lord shines bright upon him, he is 
ready for a moment to imagine that his mountain stands 
strong; but not improbably the change is so sudden to a 
state of darkness and doubt, that he begins to questipn 
the reality of hk whole experience. Whoever has yet' 
to learn that his own strength is weakness, and that his 
own righteousness is nothing in the aflfair of justifica- 
tion, has not entered upon, the christian life, and is oi 
course a stranger to genuine humility. 

Closely connected with the renunciation of our own 
works, is hatred of sin. It is true indeed that the Chiis^ 
tian does not contemplate sin in all its malignity : he 
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does fijot realize how deep is the diepravity whicii teigtm 
in his aWtL heart : ncHrajrethe views which he has of the 
subject equally clear at all times : still he has had such 
views at some period or odxer as to bring him int6 the 
dust bef(»e Ood. And this self abasement does not arise 
^om the contemplation of sin as it is acted out in its 
more odious forms in the world, so much as from a view 
of his own personal depravity. It is the principle of 
flini especially as it operates in his own bosom, which 
awakens his most cordial hatred, and enlists his most 
active opposition. 

The motives for tbe cultivation of humility ajre so no- 
merous that I can only glance at a few of them. One 
of them is to be found in the fact that this grace is an 
essential and prominent par^ of christian chcuracter ; and 
that you have so much and only so much of true reli- 
gion as you have of true humility. One of the fatherd 
said, "If I were asked, what is the first grace of 
the Christian^ I would say, Humility. If I were asked, 
what is the second,! would say,, Humility. If I were 
asked, what i^ the third, I would still say^ Humility for- 
ever." No doubt pride, in some form or other is the 
ruling principle of Uie corrupt heart : if then you would 
reach a high point in sanqtification, guard against pride 
in all its forms, and be always clothed with the garments 
of humility. 

And if this be so important a part of christian cha- 
racter, I hardly need say that it is essential to the Chris- 
tian's comfort. Every thing in the universe is part of a 
system \ and when it is in the place appointed for it, it is 
either at rest or in harmonious motion. This is true of 
ourselves :. but pride disturbs this harmony, and by re- 
moving the soul out of its proper sphere, makes it rest- 
less and unhai^y^ Tha great secret of true happiness 
in any stc^tion is to have a principle introduced, and in ex- 
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ercise, which vfiSi restore' hamwHiy to the passions, and 
ifnJl relieve us from the conflicts and tumults they occa- 
"eion.' 

Not a smfdl part of the unhappiiiess that existsin the 
world, results immediately from the operation of pride. 
Where in the annals of wo will you find characters that 
have been subjected to deeper suffering than Pharaoh, 
and Nebuchadnezzar, and Herod? But, in each of them, 
pride was emphatically the ruling passion, and to it 
they sacrificed every thmg valuable in time and eternity. 
And a similar result we hia.ve seen in many cases that 
have fallen uiider our own observation: persons who 
have gloried in their fancied superiority to those around 
them — ^a superiority perhaps which has been confened 
by the glitter of wealth, or the breath of applause, — 
have at length been permitted to fall, not only iiitd en- 
tire insignificance, but the deepest degradation ; thus 
verifying the divine declaration that " he that exalteth 
himself shall be abased." On the other hand, where var 
the genuine humility of the gospel appears, whatever 
the external circumstances may be, there you may look 
with confidence for true happiness. Even under the 
darkest cloud of adversity, humility diffuses a sweet 
peace, and sometimes an unutterable joy, through the 
soul. "Who has not seen the humble Christian breath- 
ing out his life in triumph 1 Who has not seen the 
proud worldling dyiiig without consolation, and without 
hope? 

Let me say too that a spirit of humility will go far to- 
wards rendering you acceptable and useftil in your inter- 
course with the world. The conduct in which a proud 
spirit discovers itself, is almost sure to revolt even the 
proud themselves, when they witness it in others ; and 
as for the humble, they cannot fail to regard it as an 
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subjects of it. The usefulness of the proud man must he 
limited, not oolj because his pride will probably keep him 
witlwi a narrow sphere, but because the efforts which 
he actually makes, being prompted by a wrong spirit, 
will not be Hkely to draw down upon them the blessing 
of God. It were worth while to be himiUe, if it were 
only for the advantages which humility secure^ in the 
present life. 

Remember that a proud spidt cannot be concealed. If 
it exists in the heart, all the means you can use to con- 
ceal it from the world, will be in vain. It will discover it- 
eelf in your conversation and deportment, and will give 
a complexion to your whole character. I have known 
instances in which the manners of persons have been 
formed in the morning of life under the influence of a 
principle of pride; and though they afterwards gave evi* 
dence of true piety, the haughty and overbeanng man- 
ner which they had early acquired, in spite of aU their 
exertions to the contrary, continued to the close of life. 
Wherever this spirit is acted out in the manneis, it is al- 
ways odious ; but where it appears in the manners of a 
female, it receives, from the world at least, a double cox^ 
damnation. 

With a view to increade a sprit of humility, meditate 
much on the character of God, and espedally his holi- 
ness, as it is exhibited in the work of redemption. Medi- 
tate much on the example of Christ, who hiunblec) him- 
self, and became obedient to death, even the death of the 
cross. Endeavor to gain deep imp^esadons of your 
guilt, and of the punishment to which your sins have 
justly made you liable. Dwell upcm the goodness of 
God, as it is manifested to you \x\, your unnumbered mer- 
cies j on the promises of God to the huxuble and contrite \ 
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end remember that one employm^t. of the redeemed in 
gloiy ifi to cast their crowns at the Saviour's feet. 

Your aflFectionate father. 



LETTER XIX. 
DEVOTION. 

' Mydearohua, 

■ . . You cannot be ignorant that one of the primary cle- 
inents of chrislian character is a spirit of devotion. There 
is indeed much that assumes the name of devotion, which 
has nothing in common with genuine piety, while yet 
it is iadopted as a substitute for it. There is the habit of 
entire seclusion from the world ; there is thiB practice of 
•severe self mortification — doing penance to atone for 
one's misdeeds, which has been and still is, to a con- 
siderable extent, current in the world under the name of 
devotipn ; though I need not stop to show that all this is 
merely the operation of a spirit of self righteousness, 
and in many instances no doubt of deliberate h3rpocrisy. 
Ft makes nothing against true devotion that it has its 
counterfeits, and that some of them are very fair, while 
yet they are very base.-^ It is not always easy at iirst 
view to distinguish the genuine from the counterfeit coin, 
thoQgh when each comes to be sulgected to a rigid analy- 
&s,.they are found to have nothing in common but the 
external appearance. In like manner, there often seems 
ft. close resemblance between true and false devotion ; 
tod it may not always be possible for the undisceming 
eye of man to discriminate between them ; but to the 
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iye of Onuuscience, they are as widely different front 
each other as the most opposite elements. 

True devotioh is that spiritual intercourse which the 
90ul has with its Maker and Redeemer ; it is th^ intelli- 
gent communing of man with the Almighty Spirit, in 
acts of grateful and reverential homage. The' intellect 
rises up to a contemplation of God— of his character and 
of his works — and the affections rise along with it, and 
the whole soul is awed, and melted, and quickened, by 
coming in contact as it were with the infinite Majesty. 
The primary elements of devotion are the truths of 
God's word. Without an intelligent view of these 
truths, there may indeed be awartQglow of feeling, but 
it is not kindled, by the breathiag of Grod^ Holy Spirit, 
and is nothing better than a gust of enthusiasm. The 
person who i^ in the exercise of a truly devotional spirit, 
even amidst its deepest fervors, can aseign a good rear 
son for every emotion that he experiences : he can point 
to some doctrine or some promise in God's holy word, to 
justify all that he expresses, and- all that he feels. De- 
votion, just in proportion as ,it subsists upon any other 
aliment than the simple truth, becomes blind, and of 
course spurious. 

The spirit of devotion finds its element peculiarly, 
though by no means exclusively, in the closet. If it 
were compelled to encounter continually the cold atmo- 
sphere of the world, it would seem scarcely possible but 
that it should languish and finally expire ; but it goes 
back at short intervals to the closet, and then comes 
forth invigorated by its. secret communings with tl^ 
fountain of light and strength. It is of great importance 
that the duty of secret prayer should be performed not 
only firequently but at stated seasons ; for while it 10 
most intimately connected with the maintenance of a 
spirit of devotion, and of course with ^rowtl^ in grace, a 
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habit of inegularity is almost sure to beget a habit of 
coldness ; and by this very process many a Christian ha« 
passed in a short period Itom a state of high religious 
enjoyment and activity to a state of grievous backsliding* 
Indeed' I think there are few cases of religious declen- 
aon which will not be found to have originated in a ne- 
glect of the closet. And on the other hand, where these 
duties are intelligently,' devoutly, and regularly pef- 
Ibrmed, you may look with confidence for a vigorous tone 
of religious feeling, and a ccoisistent course of religious 
action. 

But as we are social beings, it is right that devotion 
should sometimes be a social exercise ; and hence we 
find that God ha^ instituted the ordinance of public wor- 
rfiip. Where Christians conae together in the great con- 
gregation, and, there is the union of ma'ny hearts, the 
flame of devotion sometimes burns with peculiar ardor, 
and the communion of saints furnishes some feeble im- 
pression of what their communion will'be, when they 
shall unite in the songs of heaven, and cast their crowns 
together before the throne. As you value the plea- 
fifjire and the privilege of devotion, and as you regard 
the will and authority of God, yoti will make it a point 
never, from any irisuiSicient reason, to be absent from his 
housei I say nothing here of the preaching of the gos- 
pel, though this too is an ordinance of divine appoint- 
ment, and one of the most important means of improve- 
ment in piety ; but I speak now of public worship in 
(Bstinction from the dispensation of the word ; and of 
that I affirm unhesitatingly, that you cannot neglect it 
or engage in it with a divided heart, without bringing 
spiritual barrenness and death into your soul.' 

In addition t0 the. public devotions of God's house, in 
which you should always mingle, unless providentially 
prevented, I would eamei^tly recomm^d the practice oi 
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meeting occafiionallj a few female fnmis for the purpoee 
of social prayer* The practice which has prevailed in 
fiome places, of females conducting the devotions of a 
public meeting in which the sexes are indiscriminately 
mingled, seems to me as contrary to scripture as it is re> 
volting to a sense of propriety ; and though I acknow- 
ledge there may be cases in which a pious female may 
be justified in offeiing a prayer in the presence of one or 
more of the other sex, yet I am constrained to regard 
these cases as exceptions firom a general rule, and as of 
rather unfirequent occurrence. But that females should 
meet for social prayer, and especic^y in a small circle-^ 
females too who are in habits of intimacy, is not only 
perfectly consistent with the most rigid propriety, but is 
due to the relation which they sustain to each other as 
fetllow disciples of the Lord Jesus. While such a habit 
is fitted to strengthen their christian friendship^ and in- 
crease their interest in each other's spiritual welfare, it 
furnishes rich materials for pious reflection, and renders 
their intercourse fruitful in blessings to themselves, and 
it may be hoped to others also. If any degree of preju- 
dice has existed in any part of the christian community 
against meetings of this description, it is manifestly in a 
great measure removed ,* and it is an auspicious circum- 
stance that christian females, in the higher as well as 
humbler walks of life, have associated so extensively in 
smaller or larger circles with reference to this object. 

There are some things which operate as hindrances to 
devotion, against which you ought to guard with unre- 
mitted vigilance. There is a habit of sloth, which will 
inevitably keep the soul from rising to God, and will ren^ 
der every spiritual perception indistinct, and every spi- 
ritual exercise feeble. There is ignorance of divine 
truth, which, though it may not stand in the way of 
mere animal fervor, is fatal to genuine devotion, inas- 

16 
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much as it is the iinthh<Mng from it its proper aliment* 
There is the indulgence of wandering thoughts, which 
renders what seems to be an act of homage an act 
of mockery. There is the neglect of preparatory me<£- 
tation ; which makes the external duty of prayer too 
much like the rushing of the horse into battle. Many a 
Christian, from having neglected to watch against th^e 
and other kindred evils, has lost, in a great measure, the 
spirit of devotion, or else has never possessed it but in so 
feeble a degree as to render its very existence a matter of 
question. 

In the exact opposite of these evils you may find the 
most important helps to devotion. Be careful then that 
you cultivate a habit of spiritual activity, and that your 
religious aflfections are kept continually vigorous by pro- 
per exercise. Be careful that your mind is richly im- 
bued with divine truth ; for it is this which supplies the 
Christian with arguments in prayer, and which the 
Holy Spirit uses in teaching him how to pray. Be 
careful that you keep your heart with all diligence ; for 
a heart thus kept, awakes as it were instinctively, to the 
exercise of devotion. Be careful that you bring before 
your mind, by meditation, the various subjects proper to 
occupy you in prayer ; for this will render your offering 
at onoe more intelligent, more comfortable to yourself, 
and, as you have reason to believe, more acceptable to 
God. Indeed there is no christian duty which you can 
perform — no christian grace which you can cultivate, 
but it is fitted, either directly or indirectly, to cherish a 
spirit of devotion ; for the various parts of the chris- 
tian character are designed to have, and where their 
tendency is not counteracted, actually do have, a re- 
ciprocal influence on each other. 

Whether you have the spirit of genuine devotion or 
not, you may ascertain by the following marks. It will 
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lead you to adore the perfections and government of 
Ood ; to rejoice in the various discoveries of his will ; 
and especially those ^hioh are mudfd to us through the 
medium of his word. It will raise your hecurt to Him 
in grateful acknowledgmeqt of your entire dependance ; 
in humble confession of the sins of your life, and in de- 
vout thanksgiving for the glorious scheme of red^np- 
tion through Christ. It will lead you to intercede for 
the whole human family ; to pray for the universal pre- 
valence of truth and righteousness ; and to aim at a 
constant conformity to the maxims and principles of the 
gospel. 

The influence which a spirit of devotion habitually 
<sheribhed, will exert upon your character, happiness, and 
usefulness, it is not easy adequately to estimate. The 
effect of it will indeed be to humble you ,* for the more 
the Christian sees of God, the more he is disposed, like 
Jjob, to abhor himself, and repent in dust and ashes. But 
nevertheless it will serve to exalt you ; for it will open a 
free intercourse between you and your Redeemer, and 
will keep you constantly conversant with the most glo- 
rious objects and interests in the universe. It will tend 
also to render you more pure; for what so likely to 
effect this as communion with a Grod of infinite purity ? 
It will .serve to enlarge your views, and quicken your 
faculti^, and animate you to the more faithful discharge 
of every part of your duty. It will be a sure guide to 
you amidst difficulties, it will bring consolation to yau 
amidst sorrows, and it will render your dying bed soft 
as downy pillows are. In short it is emphatically 
the spirit of heaven ; and if it have found a lodgment 
in your heart, it will accompany you thither, and find its 
appro|Niate dement amidst the harps, and songs, and 

hallelujahs ef the redeemed. 

Your ever devoted &ther. 
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LETTER XX. 
CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE. 

My dear chlMi 

It is the tendency of the gospel not only to ele- 
vate the soul to God by bringing into exercise a split of 
devotion, but to minister directly to the benefit of man 
by exciting and cherishing a spirit of benevolence. The 
disposition, naturally amiable and generous, it renders still 
more so, while it imparts to its exercises a religious cha- 
racter by subjecting them to the control of principle and 
conscience. The naturally malevolent spirit it subdues, 
and changes into a spirit of benignity and good- will. It 
thaws out the heart frozen up by avarice, and unclenches 
the hand which has been shut against the urgent claims 
of human wo. It rebukes an indolent temper, and in« 
duces a habit of activity by writing on the heart the 
doctrine of human obligation. In short,, wherever the 
genuine influence of the gospel is felt, there is a spirit of 
benevolence produced, which prompts irresistibly to a 
course of generous and useful exertion. 

That the effect of tjie gospel upon the human charac- 
ter is as I have described, will not be questioned by any 
person of common observation or candor. But while it 
is readily conceded that it forms in the heart a spirit of 
benevolence, the female sex, up to a very recent period, 
have, by a sort of common consent, been in a great mea- 
sure kept out of the field in which this spirit may find its 
legitimate operation; It is true indeed, that not many 
years have elapsed since the church has begun to be 
aroused to a sense of her obligation. Within consi- 
derably less than half a century, nearly the whole of 
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BroteBtant' Christendom seemed to be acting^ upon the 
oonviction that the evangelizing of the world, instead of 
being effected by the enlightened and persevexing activi- 
ty of the church, was to be reserved as a splendid subject 
for some stupendous miracle. But for some time after 
the sense of responsibility began to be felt, and the 
church began to arise and shake herself from the slum- 
ber of centuries, it was stiU a problem in many minds 
whether this were a proper field for the pious activity of 
females ; and there were not a few who pertinaciously 
maintained that woman was out of her proper element, 
the moment she emerged from her retirem^it into a scene 
of public benevolent action. It was indeed her privilege 
to cultivate benevolent feelings at home, and to dispense 
charity to the needy who might come to her door, and 
go out occasionally on an exploring tour of mercy in her 
immediate neighborhood ; but as for putting her hand to 
the great work of sending the gospel over the world, it 
waa regarded as spmething too bold and masculine to 
conoBt with the delicacy of female character. This 
prejudice, I well know, is in a great measure removed, 
insomuch that a female who imbibes the actively benevo- 
lent spirit of the age, has nothing to fear from publio 
opinion ; nevertheless, I doubt not that, even at this day, 
there are many who are kept from doing what they 
might and what they ought, by an apprehension not un- 
frequently encouraged by the false dekcacy of mothers, 
that if their activity is carried beyond a very narrow 
sphere, they will expose themselves to the charge of 
being obtrusive. And while there are some who urge 
this plea with sincerity, yet from mistaken views, no 
doubt there are others, who avail themselves of it merely 
with a view to make themselves easy and respectable in 
a haUt of indolent inaction. 

16* 
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I caimot suppose it necessary at this day that I should 
attempt an argument to convince you that females are 
acting within their appropriate sphere, when they are 
laboring in common with the other sex for the conversion 
of the world j for I would fain hope that instead of re- 
quiring to be convinced on this subject, you have already 
learned to regard it a privilege and honor to labor in thk 
cause as Godi may give you opportunity. Nevertheless, 
I admit that the fao^ of your belonging to the female 
sex is not to be overlooked in estimating the part you are 
to bear in these great operations. There are casesin 
which it may be proper that both sexes should co-ope- 
rate in one assodation for the advancement of the same 
object ; and in every instance of this kind, propriety re- 
quires that females should follow rather than lead : no 
matter how efficient they are, provided only they keep 
within proper limits, and are satisfied that the business 
of directing and managing should be kept in other hands. 
But in general, I would recommend that the two sexes 
should act for these objects in distinct associatioiis ; as 
•females particularly, will be likely in this way to act 
with greater freedom and efficiency. Even here, you 
should of course be on your guard against assuming 
any thing that does not belong to you ; though you 
should be equally cautious on the other hand, that you 
do not, from false modesty, decline any responability 
which you really ought to assume. 

That someof the great objects of the psesentday may 
enlist the influence and activity of females more appro- 
priately than others, admits not of question ; and if there 
are any which claim their regard before aU others, per- 
haps they are those which more immediately involve the 
well being of their own sex. But I know not whether 
there are scarcely any of the commcm charities of the 
day in which females n:iay not inrith strict propriety, bear 
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Bible, Ibr the distiibution of Tracts, for the education of 
young men for the christian ministry, for canjing for- 
ward missionary operations, ex for any kmdred object, 
and be as little liable to. the charge of acting out of thek 
appropriate sphere, as if they were performing the most 
retired duties of domestio life. In questions of mere po- 
litical reform, I do not think it the province of females to 
take a decided part : not that I would prohibit them in aH 
cases from expressing an opinion, but I would object en- 
tirely to any thing that should even appear like active 
interference. If they are to exert any influence m this 
department, it should be of the most silent and unobtru-^ 
sive kind. But as to those objects which relate merdy 
to the moral and religious improvement of the world, 
just so &r as public sentiment should prevent their taking 
a part, it would ba chargeable with a shameful abridge* 
mentof their rights. 

In what I have already said, k has been implied ^lat 
females are to contribute not only their inftuence but 
thor substance for the advancement of the Redeemer^} 
cause; inasmuch. as the great work will never go for- 
ward without an immense amount of pecuniary aid. 
How much you shall give is a q^uestion to be answered 
by an enlightened ccN:i8cience, in view of the means with 
which God has blessed you. But m forming the esti- 
mate of your duty in th» respect, take heed that you 
are not misled by a disposition to indulge the prxle of 
life ; and as the case may be, do not regard some lit- 
tle retrenchment from your personal expenses a hard- 
ship, for the sake of casting more hberally int<v the trea- 
sury of the Load, And while you should make it a 
matter of oox^ience to give to the extent of your means, 
you should also exercise discretion in apportioning your 
contributions to different objects according to their rela- 
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tive imjportance* A smull contiibutMxi made ynih good 
judgment as it respects the object, the txaae^ and the 
mamier, may be instrumental of more good than a much 
larger one made from the mere impulse of a generous 
spirit, without discrimination and withoiit reflexion. 

In connexion with the great benevolent operations of 
the age, in which I trust you wUl never be backward to 
enlist, let me mention what may at first appear a some* 
what humbler sphere of female usefulness — I mean the 
sabbath school. From the time that you cease to be 
connected with this institution as a pupil, I would have 
you connected with it as a teacher ; and if you discharge 
your duty faithfully, I may safejy say that your labors 
in this department will be as likely to draw after them a 
blessing as in any other. The good which female influ- 
ence has already accomplished by means of this unos- 
tentatious institution, it is beyond the power of the human 
mind adequately to estimate ; and it is not too much to 
say that sabbath schools are to hxM an important place 
in the moral machinery by which the world is to be re- 
generated. However humble may seem the employ- 
ment of teaching a few children every sabbath a lesson 
from the sacred scriptures, you are probably doing more,, 
at least in many cases, by this simple exercise, to train 
them for usefubiess and for heaven, than is done by all 
other means imited. But in order that you may a.ccom- 
plish all the good<^ which this institution is designed U> 
be the medium, take care that you do your whole duty 
in coxmexion with the sabbath school with scrupulous 
fidelity. Let the grand object at which you aim be, not 
only to imbue the minds of your pupils with scriptural 
knowledge, but to imbue their hearts with evangelical 
feeling ; in short to make them practical Bible Chris- 
tians. It is a mistaken princifde upon which not only 
much c^ the instruction of the sabbath school, but of 
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the &milj, has been conducted, that yatmg children m« 
incapable of being the subjects of converting grace. 
A sounder doctrine on this subject is indeed beginning ti^ 
prevail ; and both parents and sabbath school teaches 
are learning from experience that there is a more im- 
pressive meaning than they once supposed in the Sa- 
viour's declaration — ^^ Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." Let the instruction that is communicated in 
the sabbath school be entirely eVangehcal, and let it be 
accompanied, from time to time, with tender and sotems 
appeals to the heart and conscience, and there is good 
reason to expect that such a course of effbrts will resuU 
in a genuine conversion ; and let the truth stiU be im- 
pressed, from sabbath to sabbath, upon the zoind and 
heart, and let there be direct counsels and warnings 
adapted to the circimistances of the case, and it is rea- 
sonable and scriptural to believe, that there will be formec^ 
even in the morning of life, a stable and consistent chrisi^ 
tian character. It would seem from some of the pro- 
phecies, that, previous to the opening of the millenium, 
the influences of the Spirit are to be plentifully poured 
out for the conversion of children and youth ; and if I 
do not greatly mistake the signs of the times, these pro- 
phecies are already beginning to be fulfilled, in the sig^ 
nal success that attends the sabbath school institution. 
There is one part of the duty of a sabbath school 
teacher, for which females are especially qualified-^thal 
of finding out and gathering into this nursery of chriiK 
tian charity the children of the wretched and destitute. 
With more of constitutional tenderness than belongs to 
the other sex, they ean more readily gieiin access to the 
hearts of parents, and are more likely to overcome ob- 
stacles which may be thrown in their way. And the 
vidts which they make for the purpose of bringing in 
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^biUrenfiom the haunts of vice aod misery, maj, if pro- 
perly conducted, in some instances at least, subserve the 
additional purpose d communicating good impressions 
to the parents, and even of making them regular attend- 
ants at the house of God. There have been repeated 
instances in which a young female, not in the highest 
walks of life, by faithfully discharging her duty as « 
sabbath school teacher, both in the school and out of it, 
has been honored as the instrument of conversion to a 
whole family, and that too a family which had been 
sunk in the lowest moral debasement. Surely such 
&cts ought to encourage every yoimg female, who has 
it. in her power, to engage in the sabbath school enter- 
prise, and to discharge . even those paits of her duty 
Ixrhich involve the most self-denial, with alacrity and 
diligence. 

Perhaps there has been no individual in modem times 
to whom the church is more indebted for elevating the 
standard of benevolent enterprise la the female sex, thaa 
Harriet Newell. When she formed the resolution to en- 
coimter the hardships of a missionary life in a heathen 
land, there were not wanting those even among pro* 
fessed Christians, to whom the project seemed like the 
offspring of fanaticism, and who regarded her, when she 
took leave of her country and kindred, as having well 
nigh parted with her reason. But none of these things 
moved her. With a firmness and disinterestedness of 
purpose which religion alcme could inspire, she turned 
her back upon all the endearments of home, and after 
encoimtering in a long voyage the perils of the deep, 
reached the anticipated field of her labors. But i9- 
stead of meeting there the fiitigues and deprivatioD^ 
usually incident to missionary life, she found, upon her 
first arrival that the hand of death was upon her, and 
she was sinking suddenly, though calmly, to fa^c leoft^ 
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But rely on it, she did not cross the ocean and make hey 
grave in that foreign land to no purpose. It looked at 
first like a dark dispensation, and when it was annoimced, 
it seemed as if the whole American church was in tears. 
But long since has the churchbeen taught to contemplate 
it as marking one of the brightest eras in the history of 
her missionary operations. The example of this devoted 
woman gave a new impulse to female effort in the cause 
of Christ. Multitudes of her sex have in imagination 
visited her distant grave, and have felt their hearts kindle 
with brighter and holier zeal ; and while some have fol- 
lowed her in the same enterprise, and have actually laid 
down their lives on the same field, others have engaged' 
with renewed activity in the cause of their' Redeemer at 
home, and stand ready to make any sacrifice which the 
honor of his name may require of them. The memory 
of Harriet Newiell is embalmed in thousands of hearts, 
and no doubt her name will stand on *' bright record" 
through the ages of the millenium ; and will shine with 
the lustre of the firmament when it shall be displayed in 
the Lamb's book of life. 

I know not how to form a greater contrast than must 
exist between the d3dng bed of a female such as I have 
described, £uid one who has lived only for purposes of 
self gratification. Can you conceive on the one hand of 
anything more delightful, th^n to look back firom a death 
bed upon a series of pious efforts for the advancement of 
the Redeemer's kingdom ; to think that those effort? 
may have been instrumental in opening fountains of sal- 
vation in heathen lands ; to feel all the composure and 
joy which the approaching dawn of immortality can 
shed over the heart ; and to look forward to a crown of 
victory studded with innumerable gems, in each of which 
you may recognise the ransomed soul of a once perish- 
ing heathen ? And on the other hand, can you conceive 
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of any iimg more dr^uliul than to review from tho 
gates of the grave a life full of trifling and vanity ; to 
reflect that the world is not the better but the worse for 
your having lived in it ; and to be haunted by the ghosts 
of departed and misspent years, which come up in fright- 
ful succession to give you a deeper chill of horror in the 
valley of death 1 If there be any thing alluring or any 
thing appalling in this contrast, then choose the life of 
.the active Christian, that you may share in his present 
C(Hi8olation and reap his eternal reward. 

Your truly affectionate fether. 



LETTER XXL 
CHRISTIAN ZEAL. 

My dear cttild, 

There is a perpetual tendency in human nature, as 
well with respect to religion as every thing else, to rush 
into extremes. And perhaps there is nothing in which 
this tendency, is more strikingly manifested, than in the 
disposition to magnify one part of christian character at 
the expense of another. There are those who make the 
whole of religion consist in devotional fervor ; and by 
keeping it constantly shut up in the closet, they render 
it sickly and inefficient. And there are those who mieike 
it consist entirely in the stir of public action ; who seem 
to regard the private duties of the Christian as some- 
what puritanical ; which, though they might have been 
well enough in other days, yet in the present age of ac- 
tion, have become in some measure outlawed. It hence 
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tesulu tbat much of the religion that exists in the world 
is partial ; and much of it, for the same reason, spurious; 

Now what has happened to every other grace ci the 
Christian has happened to zeal— 4tha^ 8<»netimes been 
elevated nor otAy to a precedence above all the othfif 
graces, but at the expense of aril the rest , as if it were 
the sum and substance of christian charact^. On the 
other hand, it has been looked upon with suspicion, wad 
been confounded with enthusia^n^, and the first appear- 
ance of it has been a signal for alarm, as if the church 
were falling into a fit of insanity. I shall hope to show 
you, in the progress of this letter, that, while true zeal is 
absolutely indispensable to a Christian, it still leaves 
room for the operation of other graces and virtues ; and 
^t noble and heavenly as is the genuine quality, th^e 
may be much that assumes the namCf whidi, to say the 
lecu&tj will be treated as wood, hay, and stubble. 

Christian zeal may be defined in a single sentence as a 
sincere and warm ooncem for the glory of God and the 
spiritual interest of mankinds Let me call your atten- 
tion more particularly to §some of its leading attributes. 

It can be scarcely neeessary that I should remark that 
it is a spritual affection. There is a.warm glow of ani- 
mal feeling which results entirely from constitutional 
temperament, and which there is great danger, in cer- 
iain circumstances, of mistaking for christian zeal. If 
it happens to be directed towards a good object, as it 
sometimes is, it may actually accomplish great good^ 
and may work its way through obstacles of an appalling 
nature, and will not improbably shame some of the more 
•feeble operations of evangelical zeaL But if the object 
9X which it aims is bad, why then its effects will be bad 
too : it will be as furious and desolating as a whirl- 
wind. It may be enlisted, you perceive, in a good cause 
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or m aa evil cause ; but not being under the coiUrd of 
principle, it can never be trusted. 

Cloiatianzeal, though it may bejoopdified in its opeira- 
. tioDS bj constitutional temperament, y^t it is somethiEig 
e»tirelj distinct from it: it belongs^ to man only in his 
renewed state. It is not one of the original qualities 
which man receives from God the Creator, but one of the 
spiritual gifts which he receives from God the Sanctifier. 
It is as truly ^ ohristian grace as faith, or huxmbty, or 
love to Gtod. 

It is another of itb characteristics that it is ooocemed 
about objects of real moment. There is. ar zeal which 
exhausts itself upon rites and foraos, and lives in the 
tegion of airy 8peculati(»is and doubtful enterprises. 
CSmstian zeal, on the other hand, aims dirootly at the 
noblest objects and interests m the universe. It rarveys 
a world lymg iu wickedness, exposed to Go^'a everki«t* 
in^g curse : it sees on every side a'multitt&de of souls en- 
thralled by the piinee of darkness, and habie to smk un- 
der his withering frown ; and it sitretches CMit the hand 
of compassicm to avert, if possible, the threateiauig woes ; 
to hedge up the path to destruction, and tmii the foot- 
steps of the mukitude into the path of Hib. And it ia 
concerned for the glory of God not less than the ha^^- 
ness of man. It renf^Bmbers that in every instance in 
which the redemption of the gospel takes efSsct,, there 
comes a revenue of glory to God in the Highest ; and 
it desires to witness constantly brighter exMbitiosia of 
that glory ; to behdd the Saviour travelling in thegreiit- 
ness of his strength, and gathering gems to his mediato- 
rial crown. Yes, it Mg itself in its subJame aspirations 
to the very throne of God, and longs and labors for the 
advancement d all the great and holy interests ^f his 
kingdom. 



UD^^ iUf ixifiuenc€ takefs an initelligent vnrw of the great 
obje(3Uh6 detkea to see uccompiished, aod deliberately 
isatisfied faijoiflalf of thcdr real importanee. He tak«8 a 
«^imlar view of the meam to ba emplojred for their w^ 
o<»nplishme&t, and deckieB that they are. such as reason, 
and cdndcienoe) azkl G<>d) can approve. And he txoii only 
consults faithfully the oracles of God, but seeks direetii- 
lununation from above, that in ^very step he may be 
guided by heavenly wisdom; and in the most ferret 
operations of his seal, he is never for an hour beyond the 
dominion of sober and enhghtened judgment There is 
a zeal which is not according to knowledge ; which is 
blind in its aperaticms, and disastrous in its results. But 
I hardly need say that it has no affinity .to the genuine 
christian grace; ^ 

Christian iectl i^ earnest* It is not a mere casual emo- 
tionj BO feeble that it may exist while the mind is scarcely 
conscious of it ; but it is a deep^ strong, settled principle, 
which pervades in its operations the whole soul, and 
awakens the moral sensibilities into lively exercise. The 
person who is ujider its influence has not only an intel- 
lectual but practical conviction that the salvation of sin- 
ners an4 l^e interests of Christ'svkingdom are matters a[ 
the deepest moment; and with this conviction he is 
earnestly dei^ous that they should be promoted ; and 
sometimes cannot even rest, or scarcely sufier others to 
rest, solong as these objects are regarded i^dthindifference. 

I know that many of the careless world, and even 
jsome professing Christians, whose hearts ate bound up 
in the frost of religious apathy, will stigmatise eveiy ap- 
pearance of christian zeal as fajiAticism. But I aak,. for 
what objects it is reasonable to be in earnest, if not for 
the salvation of men and the glory of God? When 
you contemplate the fearful import of that word eternity, 
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imd think whatit mttat be to inhfiiiteveilaatmi^ joys or 
to inhabit everlastiDg bumiAgs ; and ho^ many there 
are on every side whaare mamfeetly rushipg toward the 
pit-*I ask whether the lack of earnestness in these cir- 
cumstances wouM not indicate infatuation 1 Chrifltiscn 
zeal is earnest ; and this is one of the reasons why it is 
rational. It views things as they are, and treats them 
accordingly. 

But it is active aa well as earnest. It is not uncom- 
mon to meet with a kind of zeal that expends itself is 
words ; that is satisfied with deplpring the spiritual 
lethargy, or talking about the importance of a revival, 
or wishing well to the benevolent enterprises of the day.. 
It has a toiigue, but it seems to have little of heart, and 
certainly it is halt and maimed. Christian zeal can and 
does feel; and it can talk too where there is occasioa; 
but it goes yet farther and acts— acts with vigor md 
efficiency. He who has it comes forward as it were in- 
stinctively to the work of the Lord ; and whether it be 
his substance, or his efibrts, or his prayefs, that are de^ 
manded, the C(Matribution is made, and made cheerfully. 
Tliisis the spirit which you see acted out ki the lives of 
many of our missionaries, and even some of your own sex, 
who voluntarily surrender all the blessings of civilized so- 
ciety, and make their home in a wilderness or a heathen 
land, and wear life away in the most self denying efforts 
lor the salvation of their fellow creatures. ^ Here you see 
the activity of christian zeal ; a sp^t which has its oiUy 
proper element amidst the wants and miserie? of this 
ruined world. 

But notwithstanding its activity, christian zeal is hum* 
ble and unobtrusive. It does not indeed shrink from pub* 
hcity where there is just occasion for ma^ng itself pjul^ 
Uc ; and such occasions no doubt will often occur ;*^ut 
it does nothing merely to attract obser vatioci. {Jven it» 



^hest and holiest triumphs are ^sometimes obtaitie^ m 
citcumBtancefii of retirement ; and it takes no pains to 
trumpet theih^^ven if they are never heard of by the 
wodd. Let the Christian accompliBh as much by h&i 
eeal as he may, even though the whole moral region 
around him should smile under his influence, he remem* 
bers that by the grace of God he is vrhsit he is, and that 
by the grace of God he does what he does ; and he 
chooses to give God all the glory, and to emk. down be- 
fore him as an unworthy instrument. Whenever you 
ded an individual glorjdhg in what he has himself accpm" 
{^hed, and apparently forgetting that in all his efforts 
he is entirely dependent on the influence of the Spirit, 
whatever of apparent 2eal there may be, you have 
great reason to question its origin : you have reason to 
suspect that instead of being a flame kindled ftom. above, 
it is of the earth, earthy ; or that it originated in a spark 
flfwn the world below. 

Christian 2eal is discreet, and has respect to circum- 
stances. I do not mean that it admits of a temporii^ing 
pdicy which win sacrifice principle ; nor a timid policy 
which makes one walk so softly that not only his foot- 
liteps ate never heard, but his influence is never feh ; but 
I m^an that it is watchful in respect to circumstances 
ai&d seasons, while it endeavors, so fiir M posi^ible, to 
make every thing subservient to the great end of doing 
good. It does not make a Chriistian regardless of the 
common proprieties of life ; it docs not decide that the 
same measures shall be adopted at all times without 
regard to circumstances; it does not sanction the 
tD&xixa that the end justifies the means^ or that it is 
no matter whether we obey the directions in God's word 
dr not, provided only the object we have in view is at* 
titined ;^no, the dictates of christian i^edl are &r enough 
ftom all this : while it inspires firmness, and fearless- 
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0688, azul unyieiclmg res^^uddn^ it dictates a spiht of eaii)- 
UoQ, lest by some ill dicected effort the cause should be 
injured. The grand object it has in view is to accom- 
pl^h the utmost good by the veiy me^ans which Qod 
has prescribed ; and rather than lose sight of thiat object^ 
it will consent to be nicknamed apathy, or. worldly pru- 
dence^ or any other (^probrious epithet which may be 
applied to U. 

. Christian zeal is affectionate. The person who ia ani- 
amted by it will not indeed shrink from the most self 
denying duties. One of the most self denying, in many 
casee^ is that of expostulating with ungodly Mends ia 
respect to their salvation ; but true zeal will cany a per- 
son forward to the discharge of this, even in the most 
embairassing circumstances. But while it will caiase 
him to deal honestly and &ithfully, it will breathe in}o 
his counsels and warnings the genuine spkit of chris- 
tian t^idemess ; and he will show by his whole manner 
that in aU that he does he is influenced by feelings oi 
benevolence and compassion; by an earnest desire to de-^ 
liver the individual from the greatest possible evils, and 
to confer upon him the greatest possible blessings. And 
let me say that the tenderness of christian zeal does 
more to render it efficient than ahnost any other attri-^ 
bute. It is this especially which opens a way into the 
heart for the entrance of divine truth ; which often gains 
a complete tiimnph, where the mere energy of zeal 
would accomplish nothing. 

Christian zeal is consistent. It is a truly painful ex* 
hibition, where we see professing Christians acting ear- 
nestly, and apparently feeling deeply, in reference to 
some one object, and manifesting an entire apathy in re- 
gard to others of equal importance. There are those 
for instance who manifest great zeal in promoting the 
benevolent operations oi the day, who yet take no inter- 
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«8t in «eeiag religioQ revived in their immediate neigh* 
borhood. There are those again who aeem to be ever 
awake to Ifae importance of a revival, who are shame- 
foUj negligent in respect to their own Amilies ; and com- 
municate iar less religious instruction to their children 
ttuin some parents who make no pretensions to piety. 
And there are those (though the fact maj seem almost 
incredible) who always make conscience of b^g present 
at every social meeting, and cgre ever ready to take part 
in its exefcises, who yet have very little to do with their 
own closets, and attend with great irregularity upon 
family devotion. Now all this partial zeal, to say the 
least, lopk suspicious. True christian zeal differs from 
this, inasmuch as it directs itself to the whole circle of 
duistian duties. He who is under its influence, is in- 
deed zealous for the promotion of the benevolent enter- 
prises of the day,.but this does not prevent him firom 
taking a deep interest in a revival of religion. He is 
zealous in co-operating with the Holy Spirit for the sal- 
vation of fionneis around him ; but this does not at aU 
interfere vnth his desires and efforts to advance the spi- 
ritual interests of his own fiimily . He iff zealous for sup- 
porting religious meetings, not only by his presence but so 
far as he is able, by his direct aid ; but he is not the less 
careful to discharge the duties of the closet regularly and 
devoutly, remembering that if the closet is neglected, all 
the noise and stir he may make about revivals, or in con- 
nexion with revivals, is mere religious dissipation. He is 
zealous in all the relations of life. As a parent, he is 
zealous for the salvation of his children. As a neighbor, 
he is zealous for those around him. As a member of the 
church, he is zealous for its prosperity. As a creature 
of Ood, redeemed by the blood of his Son, he is zealous 
for the promotion of his glory. This is the connateney 
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of christian 26ftl-'-aiidther attribute ^hich impaftfl to ir 
mueh of it« loveliness and of its power. 

And to crown all^ christian 2eal is pers^v^tinf . It id 
too much the fai^faicHi of ihe age to wake up and be very 
active, and perhaps even boisterous for a little season, 
and then to relapse quietly into the slumber of death; 
as if during this seasdn of excitement some work of sii* 
perero^ation had been peifonned, by means <tf whkih 
had been purchased the privilege of a ^spensation from 
all religious feeling and action, at least for a considerable 
period. And then begins the round of worldhness, and 
of gaiety, and of commimion with those scenes which 
are fitted to make the cause of religion bleed ; and here 
is presented to the World — to a world which wouM 
gladly find a stumbhng block in every profbssor-^the^ 
sad spectacle of a professed disciple of Christ who was 
lately se&i apparently burning with zeal for the salvation 
of souls, as dead as a tenant of the grave. I stop 
not to inquire what must be the effect of such an exam* 
ple-^I only say that this is not the zeal which the Bibte 
requires ; and though I dare not say that true christian 
zeal, owing to the imperfection of human nature, may 
not be in some degree fluctuating, yet just in proportion 
as It has this character, it becomes justly liaUe to^ bus« 
picion. The zeal which is according to knowledge, and 
which is one of the graces of the Holy Spirit, is a flame 
which holds on, and holds out, and bums brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. 

Though I have dwek at so much length on the nature 
of christian zeal, I am unwUfing to dismiss the subject 
without suggesting a ^w things to entocc i^ ifi^or* 
tance. 

Let me say then that it is important as it stands con* 
nected with the evidence of personal pdety. It is not 
easy, I acknowledge, to say to what extent an individual 
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mny be defioientin this gmoe, aad yet be a trae Cbris* 
tian j but that aome degree of it is essential to christiaA 
character, adxoits of no question ; and if you poeeess it 
in only a feeble measure, so that its existence eball be a 
matter of doubt, your evidences, to eay the least, must 
be far from being satis^ctory. You may be saved at 
the^last; but you cannot consistently indulge more than 
a faint and trembling hope of salvation. Do you desire 
to have bright evidence that you. are to dwell with God 
fore v^ 1 Then rise up to a high tone of christian zeal. 
But this grace has much to do with rekgious enjoy- 
ment. Jhis indeed may be inferred from the remark 
already made ; for the Christian's enjoyment is so inti* 
mateiy connected with his evidences, that whatever ob- 
scures the latter^ must, in the same degree, diminish the 
fonner. But the point to which I here especially refer 
is, that christian 2eal is necessary .to the free and com- 
fortable discharge of duty. Without it I know it is pos- 
sible to go through a round of external duties, to be ia 
the church, and the prayer meeting, aQd even in the 
doset at stated seasons, and occasionally to drop a word 
of warning ypon the ear of a sinner, and put forth a 
band to move forward the great mcHral machinery of the 
age ; but.it will be mcHre like a reluctant service rendered, 
to a task master, than the cheerfUl homag0 of filial af- 
fection. On the other hand, let the heart glow, with 
christian zeal, and the hands wiU of course be neired 
for christian effort ; even the most difficult duties will 
become easy, and the most appalling obstacles will va- 
nish. Whoever then would perform the duties and en- 
dure the trials of the religious life with ease and comfort, 
must become richly imbued with christian zeal. 
. And this grace is. not less essential to (he Christian's 
iisefukiess than his enjoyment.. For without zeal or 
with little of it, supposing him to be a Christian, how 
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ianited vill be .the go(Mi which he will aoeompliBh 1 Adv 
nutting that he ie to he saved hii»gelf, jet peihe^ not a 
siagle SQiil will be ^ved by his instrum^tahty. Who 
is the individund that exerts an influence in raising the 
toi^ of pubho morals, by pxixifying and elevating puhhe 
i^entiment? It is he whose heart is fired with christiaB 
2eal. Who ie the person to be insmimentd in producing 
or sustaining a revival of religion; or in sending the 
gospel abroad to the destitute ; or in carrying forward 
any of the high and holy operations connected with the 
kingdom of Christ ? It is the Christian who is fuB of 
holy zeal. And who are they who in coming years are 
to be honored with the chief instrumentality in the con- 
version of the world ? Who are they that will be greeted 
as having done most for Christ when the glories of the 
tniUenial moming^hall be spread over the earth 1 ItxXi 
you, they are your truly zealous Christians ;-^^-inen and 
wolnen who were not afraid of being bold lest they 
should be accounted rash, or prudent lest they should be 
accounted timid, or earnest lest they should be called fk- 
natics. If you desire to have a part in bringing God^s 
glorious purposes to their accomplishment — if you desire 
to escape the doom of the slothful servant, and to appear 
at last to have lived for the benefit of your feUow crea^ 
tiires and the glmy of Ood^-^be fearvently 2e«dous in the 
Redeem^s cause. 

I will only add that this grace is important as it stands 
connected with the Christian's final reward. True it is 
that rewaid is of grace, and not ^f debt. Even the 
brightest crown that shall sparkle through all the ranks 
Of the redeemed, will be altogether the purchaser of the 
Redeemer'e blood, and in no sense the earnings of himiaft 
merit. Nevertheless the crowns of heaven ik^ill be dis- 
tributed according to what each has been and done in 
the service of Christ. That Christian who has been ac* 



tn^ted duxmg a wholeUfe bj a glowiag zeiLl lor the 9al- 
Vtttiofi of meii, and the honor of the Redeemer, will 
«bine as the iMtghiAees of the fiinmment, while the more 
alu|^^ Chxisftiati wiil be saved so as by fu:e. Do jou 
desire then not only to inhabit the wcnrld of glory, but to 
rise to a high ptace in that world? Woidd you stand 
near the throne of Ood, and shout the praises of redemp- 
tion in the loudest^ sweetest, holiest strains that vibrate 
around the arch of heaVen 'I Woiild you aspire to an 
intimate coCapanionslnp with angels, and to all the purity 
and bliss of which your nature is suseeptittle? I say 
again, let yoiur heart and your life fumisb- a p^petual 
^thtbition of Hving, glowing^ edicient zeai 

I aiUj as ever, your devoted iath^. 



LETTER XXII. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TIME 

'I 

My 4efjr child, 

Ths subject upon which I am now to address you, 
may be considered as including in a genea^al sense, much 
ta which I have already dxreoted your attenticm ; ioat 
you will instantly peicceive that, as your tiiaae ia given 
you to be filled up with the discharge of duty, so the 
rii^ improvement of it must involve a faithful att^^tion 
to all the duties connected with j(m various relatic^. 
The general subject however is c^ saxpuchimpcMrtance 

ft 

that! do not feel wiUiti^ to fMuss it ov^ without bringing 
It distinctly befose you. 
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There is a fashion which prevails too extensively 
among all classes, of killing time j and as this is an eiHii 
into which many persons, and evea many professing 
» Christians, fall without being aware of it; it may not be 
amiss that I should put you on your guard, by men* 
tioning some of the ways in Which life is frittered away 
without the accomplishment of its object. 

One very effectual means of killing time is by sleep. 
It is true indeed that a certain degree of sleep is neces- 
sary alike to the physical ahd intellectual constitution : 
it is the kind restorer of the human faculties from a state 
of exhalation ; and is an evidence alike of the wisdom 
and goodness of God. No doubt also an individual may 
err in taking, too little repose; as he may thus not 
only abridge his period of useftdness, but his amount of 
exertion during that period : for if he bring to his work 
(no matter what it is) faculties that have lost their elas- 
ticity through the want of gfleep, he may indeed keep 
himself busy, but there is reason to fear that he will be 
busied in a way that will be little better than killing 
time. But the error to which I designed here to refer, is 
that of excessive indulgence in sleep." And the evil of 
this in respect to the loss of time is twofold : not only 
the time which is occupied by sleep is lost, but the mind 
acquires a habit of drowsiness or ihdolence, which 
greatly abates the vigor of all its operations. That differ- 
ent constitutions may require different degrees of rest 
there can be no doubt : how much is necessary in any 
given case is to be ascertained only by experiment ; and 
every one ought to make it a matter of conscience to con- 
sume as little time in this way as is consistent with the 
most healthful and vigorous state of the faculties. 

Another means not less dfectual of killing time ia the 
indulgence of a wandering imagination. It is an em^ 
ployment to which some minds are exceedingly at- 
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U6h^, to suffer their thoughts to wander uncontrolled, 
In any direction diey may happen to take. Sometimes 
they may fall into one channel, and sometimes into 
toother; but let them assume whatever course they 
may, no effort is made to direct or restrain them. To 
say nothing of the fact that where such a habit exists, 
there must be ma^y trains of thought which could not 
be uttered without asn offence^ to the purity and even the 
decorum of virtue, there can be no doubt that nearly all 
these operations of the mind partake deeply of vanity, and 
Are unworthy of an accountable and immortal being. 
At the same time, useless and sinful as this employment 
is in itself, it occupies the fleeting moments o( man's 
probataon — ^moments that were given him to prepare for 
eternity. 

I may instance vain conversation as another means of 
frittering away time. The social principle which was 
imi^anted for the most important purposes, is too often 
brought into operation for purposes which Qod, and rea* 
eon, and conscience, unitedly condemn. But to say no- 
thing of the more flagrant vices of the tongue, who does 
not know how strong is the tendency, I may say, in most 
persons, to indulge in idle and frivolous discourse? Such 
a habit is exceedingly fitted to disapate the mind ; but 
the least you can say of it is, that it is attended by a 
criminal waste of time. It is robbing one's own under- 
standing and heart : it is robbing God. 

And the same evil is accomplished by light and foolish 
reading. I have elsewhere dwelt so much upon thi$, 
that I allude to it here only as it stands connected with 
the loss of time. . And there are no persons probably 
who are more liable to fall into this error than yoimg fe- 
males. Many of them will even consenf to deprive 
themselves of sleep for the sake of going through with 
some ridiculous lovengtory, or following out the fortunes 
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of some imaginary hero, as they are depicted in a noveL 
If you. should ever find yourself engaged in this misero* 
ble employment, just pause, at lea^t long enough to in- 
quire of your conscience whether that be the purpose 
for which your precious, time was given you^ 

But if you would do your whole duty on this subject, 
you must not only avoid the evil of which I have been 
speaking, but you must actually use yorn: time to the 
best advantage. Here again, suffer me to give you two 
or three directions. 

Be careful that your time is employed upon objects of 
real utility. It is possible that an individual may be 
very active, and in a certain way, may bring much te 
pass, and yet after all may have no good account to ren- 
der of his time, inasmuch as it has been bestowed, upon 
objeete of little or no moment. It is not enough that 
the object to which your efforts are directed should not 
directly interfere with the interests of any of your fellow- 
creatures, or that it should exert ho positively bad influ* 
ence upon yourself: it should be something from which 
you or they may reap some positive advantage. In se- 
lecting a sphere in which to occupy your time, you ought 
indeed to have reapect to your peculiar talents ; but you 
should be certsiin that it is a sphere of real usefulness. 

If you would use your time to the best advantage, I 
hardly need say that you must, form a habit of perse- 
vering diligence. This is essential, not only because 
you thus crowd into a given period the greatest amoimt 
of useful exertion, but because the faculties are thereby 
improved, and rendered capable of more vigorous and 
successful exercise. Make it a rule, therefore, never to 
allow yourself to be idle, when your health and circum- 
stances will permit you to be active. If you csace 
form an industrious habit, you will never aflerwards be 
able to content yourself in a state of inactivity ; and on 
the other hand, if you begin life with a habit of indolence. 
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yoTi will probably never after acquire a relish for vigorous 
exertion. In whatever circumstances Providence may 
place you, take care that the whole of your time be em- 
ployed : and consider the first inroad^ of indolence as a 
melancholy harbinger of the wreck of your usefulness, 
and the loss of your reputation. 

There is one caution however which I would suggest 
in connexion with this point — ^it is that you should never 
suflfer yourself to be in a hurry. Let the demands upon 
your time be ever so numerous, endeavor to keep your 
mind perfectly composed, and address yourself to your 
various avocations as calmly as if you were insensible 
of their pressure. The moment you become agitated 
by care, you well nigh lose the power of doing any 
thing to purpose. Your thoughts, binder such an influ- 
ence, will fly oflT to the winds, and a distracted state of 
feeling will ensue, which will eflfectually palsy every 
eflfort. Be as diligent as your health will admit, but 
never suffer yomr exertions to be embarrassed by the ap- 
prehension that you have more on your hands than you 
shall be able to accomplish. 

And this leads me to say that very much will depend 
on your having your duties, so far as possible, reduced 
to system. There is a way which many good people 
have of takiiig things at random ; seeming to be satis- 
fied, if they are only in a field of usefulness, whether 
they are laboring to the best advantage or not. Instead 
of taking a deliberate survey of the field into which 
they are cast, and the various duties which devolve upon 
them, and assigning to each set of duties an appropriate 
time, they take every thing as it happens to rise ; and as 
a matter of course, not unfrequently find themselves 
overwhelmed by such an accumulation of cares, that 
they are in precisely the state of which I have just 
epoken-^they know not to which duty to give the pre- 
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cedeojce. If you take care to cultivate order in the dis- 
chcurge of your duties, you will not only accomplish 
more, and accomplish it with ^eater ease, but there will 
grow out of it a beautiful consistency of character, 
which will of itself be an important means of usefulness. 

If you need motives to urge you to the fiiithful im- 
provement of your time, let me remind you of your re- 
sponsibility to God. Your time is one of the talenta 
which he has entrusted to you, and for which he will 
ere long call you to an account. Each moment is part 
of the precious deposite ; and it bears its report for or 
against you to the bar of your final judge. Remember 
that he requires that your whole time should be spent 
in his service, and to his glory. If you would meet him 
to render an account of your stewardship with confi- 
dence and joy, see to it that you practically recognize 
his claim, and live under an abiding sense of your obli- 
gation. 

Recollect too that the improvement of your time ^ 
immediately connected with the improvement of all your 
other talents. If your time is wasted, so also is the 
^ vigor of your intellect ; your powers of speech are per- 
verted ; your moral arid religious privileges abused j 
and your whole influence turned into an improper chan- 
nel. If you "^aste your whole time, you of course throw 
yourself into a current that will bear you rapidly to per- 
dition : just in proportion as you waste your time, you 
accumulate materials for a fearful reckoning, and if you 
are a professed Christian, you render it probable that 
your hope wifl be as the giving up of the ghost. 

Remember ftirther, that the time is short. Should 
your li^ be protracted to the period of old age, you will 
say, at its close, that it was only '* as a watch of the 
night, as a dream when one awaketh." But of this 
ym can hoive nq assurance ; and the only conclusion 
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which analogy warrants is, that you will probably not 
reach an advanced period. And need I say that even 
now some of your last moments may be on the wing % 
Has the improvement of your past life been such that 
you can review it with peace and approbation ? 

But after death is the judgment. When time is past, 
then comes eternity ; and your improvement of the one 
must lay a foundation lor your condition in the other. 
With this solemn thought, I take leave of the subject, 
earnestly praying that your time may be spent in such 
a manner that it shall be good for you and for others 
that you have lived. 

Your affectionate father. 



LETTER XXIII. 
PREPARATION FOR. DEATH. 

My dear child, 

There is scarcely any thing in human experience 
which at first view strikes the mind as so difficult to i)e 
accounted for, as the utter insensibility which the mass 
of mankind manifest on the! subject of death. That 
death is an event of most solepm and momentous import, 
whether it be regarded in its physical or its moral bear- 
ings, no rational mind can question. Nature herself 
renders a testimony to this truth in that shrinking and 
shuddering which the spirit feels, when it is actually 
entering into communion with this king of terrors. But 
who, with an eye upon the world, can fail to perceive 
that this event is but little thought of; and though the 
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gmve itself is conunftally epeakkig^ fiurth its rebuke ta 
human thoughtlessness and infatuation, and though 
friendship strong and tender in deaths often pours out its 
earnest expostulations to the living to prepare to die, yet 
the mass of the world slumber on till they are startled by 
the footsteps of that messenger whose mandate they 
cannot resist. This surely is not wisdom. It shows the 
desperate madness of the himmn heart. It shows that 
man is guilty, that he is afraid to hold communion with 
the future, to enter into the secret chambers of his own 
soul, and ponder' the prospect of a retribution. 

But if the great majonty of mankind manifest an 
absolute aversion to the contemplation of death, it must 
be acknowledged that even those who profess to be the 
disciples of Christ, and to regard death as ^ain, do not 
live as might be expected in view of it. They think of 
it too little, converse about it too little, prepare fi)r it too 
little. Here again, the secret of this is, that they love 
this world too well, and evm though they are partially 
sanctified, they have too little sjrmpathy with the ob- 
jects, and interestSj and glories of the world which the 
eye of faith sees beyond it. 

There is a preparation for death which devolves upon 
the unf<Krgiven sinner, of mighty import. There is 
charged against him in the book of Grod's remembrance 
an awful catalogue of crimes, which he can do nothing 
in the way of merit to expiate. His heart is the seat <^ 
corrupt propensities and affections, which render him 
utterly incapable of the joys of holiness. If he die with 
this character, nothing awaits him but that indignation 
and wrath which the Bible has denounced upon the un» 
godly. His preparati(Hi for death th^efore must eonsist 
in having his offences cancelled by the blood of Chiist, 
and his heart renewed by the Spirit of Christ ;-— in o^er 
words, in a complianee with the requisitions of the gos* 
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pel, by repentance toward Gtod and &ith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. These requisitions once obeyed, he is 
in the most important sense prepared to die. It is not 
indeed certain dmx he will die triumphantly or even die 
peacefully ; for he is yet but a babe in Christ ; but it is 
as certain as the testimony oi the Highest can make it, 
that he will die to live and reign with the Redeemer on 
his throne forever. * 

There is also a preparation for death, though of a 
somewhat modified character, that devolves upon the 
Christian. For notwithstcmding the soul which has 
once experienced the transforming power of the Holy 
Spirit is sealed to the day of redemption, yet it has still 
much o[ remaining corruption to struggle with, and is 
far from being adorned with the beauty of perfect holi- 
ness. With the Christian then preparation for death 
consists not merely in possessing a principle of grace^ 
but in keeping it in lively exercise ; not merely in being 
aUe to recur to seasons in which the love of Christ was 
shed abroad in his heart, but to feel the precious influ* 
ence of this love daily and habitually. Ttis true, as I 
have said, that every believer dies a safe death ; but it is 
not true that every one dies in the exercise of a tri- 
umphant and elevated faith ; and some no doubt, as a 
chastisement for their neglect of duty, are left to die \m- 
der a doud ; and perhaps are in actual horror^ till they 
emerge from the cloud which their own guilt has spread 
over them, into the bright light of an everlasting day. 
Every believer ought, every behev^ may, avoid the 
evil of dying in darkness. Let him keep his lamps 
trimmed and burning, and his passage through the val- 
ley of death will brighten into a scene of heavenly iUu« 
minalion. 

Tou cannot ieSi to perceive that it is a matter of in- 
finite moment that you are prepared to die ; — ^prepared 



in such a sense* that the thought of death shall never be 
unwelcome, and the approach of it, however unexpected, 
instead of filling you with alarm, shall be hailed as the 
harbinger of heavenly glory. I am s«re that you aim 
at something higher than even to die safely : you desire 
that your death may speak forth the all-sustaining 
. power of the gospel; — that in dyihg you may bring 
sonie honor to Him whose death is the price of all your 
hopes and joys, of your entire redemption, Let me then 
give you two or three brief directions to aid you in 
making this most desirable attainment. 

Meditate frequently and solenmly upon death. If it 
comes up before the mind only occasionally ,and at dis- 
tant intervals, the certain consequence will be that it 
will be regarded with chilling apprehension ; and your 
thoughts will be likely to fly from it, even though rea- 
son and conscience strive to detain them. Let no day, 
especially let no evening pass, which does not witness to 
your visititig in thought the grave. Endeavor to be- 
come famiUar with this subject in its various parts and 
bearings. Meditate on the certainty of the change; 
on the nearness of its approach ; on the circimistances 
which will probably attend it ; — the parting with friends, 
the dropping of the earthly tabernacle, the pains, the 
groans, the dying strife, which may be crowded into the 
last hoTu; on the amazing scenes which must open upon 
the spirit the moment death has done its work, and on the 
riches of that grace which secures to the believer a com- 
plete victory in his conflict, and a triumphant entrance, 
into heaven. Let this course of meditation be conducted 
in the most practical manner possible ; let it all oome 
home to your own bosom as a matter of personal con- 
cern ; and the effect of it will be to make the world ap- 
pear in its true light, and to transfer flrom time to time 
some new affections from earth to heaven. 
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Beware of the world. Beware of its seductive flatte- 
ries, its pestilential inasdms^ its unhalloWed practices. 
Remember that the spirit of the world is directly opposed 
to the spirit of the gospel ; and that both cannot find a 
permanent lodgment in the same bosom. If the world 
attempt to seduce you by its smiles, dally not with the 
tempter for a moment. If it attempt by its frowns to 
wither your good purposes and bring you into subjec- 
tion, in the strength of almighty grace march forward 
te the conflict, and the world will retire and leave you 
the victory. Have as little to do with the grovelling and 
polluted scenes of earth as you can, in consistency with 
your duty. Rise above the world, and try to breathe 
the atmosphere of heaven. Thus you will use it as not 
abusing it ; and all you have to do with it, instead of re- 
tarding, will actually advance your preparation for the 
grave. 

And instead of multiplying directicois on this subject,, 
I may say all in one word, if you would be prepared to 
die, cultivate a spirit of devoted piety. Aim constantly 
at the fulness of the stature of a perfect person in Christ. 
Let every christian grace be in you and abouikd : endea- 
vor to let it be in you in its utmost perfection. Give to 
the Saviour the unreserved homage of your heart, and 
the entire obedience of your life. Follow him through 
good report and bad report, and count it a joy and an 
honor to bear his cross. Let your soul,always be a tern- 
pie for the Holy Ohost, and be filled with the fulness of 
Qod. Such a life constitutes true preparation for death. 
Live thus, and you will have nothing to do in your last 
hour, but to resign your spirit into your Redeemer's 
hands, and die rejoicing. 

With these brief directions, designed to aid you m 
your preparation for death, I now take my leave of you* 
And surely there is no subject with which I might moc^ 
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{nroperly conclude these letters V for this is the point in 
which they axe all designed to terminate. Whatever 
other purpose might be answered by them, it would be 
with me a matter of little moment, provided they should 
have no effect in preparing you for death and eternity. I 
here repeat what I said at the beginning, that though 
you should possess every amiable quality, and every ac- 
complishment which yourfiiends could desire, I could 
contemplate your condition only with the deepest con- 
cern and sorrow, if I were copipelled to regard you a 
stranger to godliness, and exposed, to perdition. 

Let me entreat you then, my dear child, as you re- 
gard the tenderest seinsibilities of a father's heart, as you 
Iregard the hopes which were formed in respect to you 
by a mother who loved you and blessed you in death, 
and as you regard the wiibes and prayers of another 
nmther, who has watched over your infancy, and che- 
rished and coimselled your childhood — ^let me entreat 
you to endeavor to conform your character to the stand- 
ard which has been exhibited in these letters. Let me 
only see this, and I am sure I shall never cease to bless 
€rod that I have written them. Give me but this joy, and 
though I should be called to leave you while you are yet 
young, in this cold, ungrateful world, 1 could leave you 
without a chill of apprehension, fully persuaded that 
you would enjoy the gracious protection of God while 
here, and mingle in the refined and noble commimion of 
the redeemed hereafter. 

That the perpetual blessing of a covenant keeping 
Qod may rest upon you, is the most earnest prayer of 

Your devoted fathet. 



